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Arthur  Nichokon,  Comet 
Shoron,  Witcontin 
First  DHriwon 

1936  Notionol  Solo  Contost 


J.  STERLINQ  MOirrON  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  Cioero,  lU.,  Louis  M.  BUhs. 
director.  Won  let  Division,  Cliss  A  honors,  1936  National  Contest.  32  Conn  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  this  hand. 


UMANA  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  (above),  Urbana,  U.,  Graham  T.  Overgard,  di¬ 
rector.  Won  lat  Division,  Qass  A  honors,  IS^  Nation^  Cmtest  First  division  honors 
in  state  contests  every  year  from  1932  to  1936.  Uses  29  Conns. 


HOBART  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  (left),  Hobart,  Ind.,  Bertram  W.  FVanda,  director. 
W(m  1st  Division,  Class  B  honors,  19^  National  Conteirt— the  fifth  time  this  famooi 
band  has  won  first  divinon  bonors  in  National  competition.  Equipped  with  23  Coiuu. 


EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  Aurora,  m.,  W.  W.  Rosenberger, 
director.  Won  1st  Divisim,  Class  A  honors,  1936  National  Contest. 
26  Conn  instruments  are  u^  by  this  championship  band. 


%  Again  at  the  1936  National  High  School  Band 
Contest,  there  was  a  sweeping  preference  for  Conn 
Band  Instruments  among  those  capable  bands  which 
won  highest  championsnip  honors. 

The  four  1st  Division,  Class  A  bands  and  the  1st 
Division,  Class  B  band  shown  on  this  page  are  well 
equipped  with  Conns  as  noted  beneath  the  indivi¬ 
dual  photographs. 

“The  more  Conns  in  your  band  the  better  your 
chances  fex'  championship  performance**  has  long 
been  an  axiom  among  national  contestants. 


C  G.  CONN,  142  Conn  Bldg.,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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MASON  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  Mason  C»y,  Iowa,  Cariton 

Lee  Stewart,  director.  Won  lat  Division,  Oaae  A  bonora,  1936  Na¬ 
tional  Conteet.  This  fine  band,  which  usee  43  Conn  instrunrents, 
also  won  first  division  in  1933  and  ’34,  and  has  won  all  State  Con¬ 
tests  entered  since  1928. 
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€ODIE  G€T5‘ A  REAL  V(-ORN/ 


H^S  BEEN  PRAC- )  |  ,^ 
TICING  FOR  A 
YeAR— HE  ought  . 
TOPLAY  better.)  O 
STHANTHAT.^  ^  I  . 


A  Wf(K  LAT-ER 


WHAT  I  ■ 
MEED  A  ■ 
NEW  RA.  " 
french  horn, 
DAO — Then 
1  COOLO'GO 
To  Town"/ 


WE'LL  QOT+^ 
Go  Tto  Town 
SATURDAV, 

edo»e,  and 

&ET  VOO  ^ 
^  ONE  / 


A- ah!  THAT^ 
REAL  MUSIC.' 


No  otber  instrument  of  the  brasses  ean 
equal  the  French  horn  in  velrety  tone, 
playing  range,  dynamic  expression  and 
Taiiety  of  effects.  Its  music  ranges  from 
plaintive,  somber  tonal  quality  to  a  bril* 
liant,  rousing  trumpet  tone. 

The  highest  quality  of  lightweight  brasa 
ia  used  in  the  Pan-American  French  horn 
to  assure  resonant  tone  quality.  The 
rotary  valves,  characteriatie  of  all  true 
French  horns,  are  finest  precision  can- 
stmction.  Trimmingsareof  Geiman  silver. 

Interchangeable  crooks  are  provided  to 
play  in  either  F  or  Eb  without  tranqtos- 
ing.  Slide  tubing  is  marked  for  key 
changes.  12-inch  belL  Fully  guaranteed, 
of  conrse.  Priced  from  $90. 

It  is  not  a  genuine  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  or  Cavalier,unleM  the  Pan- 
American  or  Cavalier  name 
is  engraved  on  the  instrument. 


And  anain  P-A  comes  to  the  rescue  of  sincere,  but  misguided 
musictu  effort,  on  the  brink  of  despair. 

Too  many  youngsters,  and  far  too  many  oldsters,  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  gueuing  that  ‘^any  horn  is  good  enough  to  learn  on’'. 

A  child  deprived  of  music,  disappointed,  re¬ 
jected,  deceived,  may  be  the  tragic  result. 


fREE 

dooU 


Cheap,  out-of-tune,  hfurd-to-blow  instruments 
are  responsible  for  more  misunderstood 
failures  than  anything  else. 

Don’t  let  this  happen  to  you.  Parents!  Don’t 
let  it  happen  to  your  boy  or  mrl,  while  P-A 
precision^uilt  instruments  oithe  very  high- 
est  musical  quali^,  beautiliilly  toned,  pitch 
perfect,  easy  to  blow,  sturdily  built,  and 
nacked,  in  every  detail,  by  the  strongest  fac¬ 
tory  guarantee^  are  yours  at  such  amazingly 
low  cost. 

The  P-A  caUiIog  includes  nearly  all  brass  and  wood¬ 
wind  insU*uments  fo,'  band  and  orchesUm,  all  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  in  price.  See  them  at  your  local 
dealers.  You  will  be  delighted  with  their  quality  and 
beauty.  Or  write  direct  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
book,  descriptive  of  all  P-A  brass  and  woodwind 
instruments.  Do  this  right  away.  No  obligation. 
Liberal  terms.  Start  the  new  semester  with  a  new 
P-A.  Write  today. 


’*BSTS^ 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasins. 
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WE  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA 


Clarwic*  L  Sawkfll't  first  tMching  up«ri> 
•flc*  b«9«n  with  a  numbar  of  small  com¬ 
munity  bands,  orchastras,  and  choirs  in  and 
around  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  This  fumishad 
him  with  tha  maans  for  continuin9  his  music 
studios,  and  latar  on  graduata  from  Bathany 
collaga  with  a  Bacholor  of  Music  dagraa. 

Spacializing  in  conducting  and  band  courses, 
ha  took  advantaga  of  summer  vacations  to 
advance  his  training  under  tha  tutelage  of 
Victor  Grabal,  Edward  Maltzar,  Glenn  Cliffo 
Bainam,  and  many  notable  conductors. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Sawhill  started  a  band 
and  orchestra  in  tha  Liberty  Memorial  high 


school  at  Lawrence.  In  their  second  year  of 
organiiation  both  the  band  and  orchestra 
rated  high  in  the  state  contests.  In  the  Mid¬ 
western  Band  Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Kansas,  the  Liberty  Memorial 
high  school  band  has  placed  in  first  division 
the  pest  two  years,  being  judged  by  Herbert 
L.  Clarke,  Edwin  F.  Goldman,  Walter  Smith, 
and  Harold  Bachman. 

Last  spring  both  the  bend  and  orchestra 
placed  in  first  division  in  the  Kansas  state 
music  contest,  and  the  bend  was  taken  to 
the  National  Contest  at  Cleveland.  Here— 
this  three-year-old  band's  first  eiperience  in 
a  national  contest — the  band  was  rated  in 


the  second  division  in  Class  A. 

Before  coming  to  Lawrence,  Mr.  Sewhill 
taught  four  years  in  Norton,  Kansas,  his 
groups  setting  the  pace  for  musical  activi¬ 
ties  and  being  consistent  winners  in  western 
Kansas.  His  Lawrence  groups  have  high 
hopes  of  going  far  forward  again  this  year. 

Although  the  band  will  not  have  a  chance  at 
national  competition  until  nest  year — this 
being  an  orchestra  year,  with  the  National 
Contest  at  Columbus,  Ohio— the  orchestra 
is  working  industriously  to  attain  that  caliber 
necessary  to  win  Hs  preliminary  contests  end 
establish  eligibility  to  the  National  Contest. 


iVM»^«l»iM^Awi?  W<:< 


Omdal  Organ  oi  th* 

!§■<— al  8A00I  1—d  AModortoM 
A.  I.  MtJUUdM.  rtMidMt 
Wrttad  Ichod  Owh— ha  A— riattoa 
AAoh  f,  Lodookrt  Fraddoat 
Aaoikoa  laadMalafa  A—odwHoa 
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En$trtd  tt  stcond  dost  tMUtr  at  tha  past  oMea 
at  Ckieago,  Ittimoit,  mmdar  tha  Act  af  Mmrch  3, 
it79.  Publiahad  manthly  aseapt  July  and 
Angnat  by  tha  Sehaal  Mnaieiam  PnbUahino  Ca. 
Snbacnptiam  Rataa:  Ona  yaaa,  Unitad  Stataa, 
Maaiea,  V.  S.  Pataattiaui,  aatd  Canada,  doe. 
Faraign  eanntriat,  |/J0.  SittgU  capiat,  tie. 


...  30  Toaaa  ago  n  taann- 
raetanr  in  Caataliidatdo  corn- 
pJoiod  tha  dream  oi  a  lifadmo 
wbonhoinrantodandpoaioetod 
that  unaaaaJ  and  atrikingly 
boautUul  iatotraamont  known  am 
tko  piano  -  aeoordion. " 
QaUa-Kiati. 


Mtek  Ml  the  htlliopa  okadowUig  the  lepaa  AdftaMe 
stand  tke  old  oity  oi  CastelHdatdo  and  Um  xaasbllna 
red  roofs  of  Hsttimlo  Sopcani.  Hose  in  this  owaint 
Italian  'vUlape,  peneraHons  apo,  SipnM  Sopsani  fixst 
psifseted  the  aeoasdien,  and  today,  fine  aoeotdien 
Bialrinp  is  as  traditional  to  Castalfidarde  as  are  FIm- 
entine  leather  and  rare  Venetian  laee  to  Flosenoe  and 
Verdoe  -  island  e<  estchantmesd  and  eosip. 

Soprard  is  the  animatinp  industry,  livelihood,  and  de¬ 
votion  of  the  oosssinnlty.  The  fassilytradttions  of  skill 
and  oraftsmanship  are  the  treasored  heirlooms  of  de- 
seendanoy.  Soprard  aeeordiorm  ara  not  mannfaetnrod; 
they  are  bom.  And  they  eomo  acroM  the  see  to  yon, 
alhre  with  the  oelesttal  wotcM  of  their  melodte  home- 
land,  brinpinp  the  spell  of  Neapolitan  romance. 
Every  major  improvement  to  the  aeoordion  has  some 
from  the  Sopranis  of  Castelfidardo.  The  last  pro  at 
aehievoment,  the  Ampliphonie  reed  bleok,  enoln- 
sively  Soprani,  bronpht  to  the  aeoordion  what  the 
violin  sound  eheet  bronpht  to  the  **eom stalk  fiddle" 
400  years  apo.  This  now  reed  block  antiqnates,  folly 
as  much,  the  solid  wood  reed  block  need  in  ethm 
accordions. 

Soprard  aocordioiu,  made  in  a  firm,  full  variety  of 
models  with  a  wide  price  ranpo,  axe  renowned  fox 
theix  fine  imtive  toiM  pnality,  perfect  pitch,  eesy 
playinp,  instant  rosporme,  velnme,  and  controL  Pex- 
iect  for  the  bepixmex;  acknowledped  thewedd's  fin¬ 
est  aoeoxdions  toe  eoneext  performance. 

The  Soprard  accordion  is  the  most  complete,  besnti- 
fnlly  voiced,  versatile,  and  entortaininp  portaklm  in- 
stxnment  eves  made,  Take  it  with  yon  evosywkece. 
Enjoy,  and  pivo  the  enJoynMxd  of  beantifnl  mnsie, 
wherever  you  po.  Oo,  see  the  new  Soprard  Ampli- 
photde  models  at  your  local  music  store,  or  write  di¬ 
rect  for  beantifnlly  illnstratod  beck  arid  complete 
details.  Above  aU,  iruisi  on  a  Soprard  Ampliphonie, - 
from  Castelfidardo,  .  where  the  worM's  Hnoat  aooer- 
dioata  are  made.  Ifl 
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The  Sixth  and  Last 

National  Band 


CLINIC 


University  of  Illinois 
January  7-8,  1937 


•  WITH  OVER  FIVE  hundred  cllnic- 
ites  splashing  through  a  determined 
downpour,  the  Sixth  Annual,  largest 
and  last  National  Band  Clinic,  swept 
through  two  fourteen-hour  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  directorial  edification  at  the 
University  oC  Illinois,  January  7  and  8. 

From  twenty-six  states  they  came, 
bringing  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
nation  the  concentrated  essence  of 
school  band  enthusiasm.  Texas  regis¬ 
tered  the  largest  delegation  with  a 
group  of  twenty-six  directors.  Many 
of  those  who  brought  this  year’s  at¬ 
tendance  record  up  26%  in  excess  of 
all  past  records,  were  getting  their 
proverbial  feet  wet  for  the  first  time, 
and  their  enthusiasm  rose  to  midsum¬ 
mer  temperature  as  the  kaleidoscopic 
events  of  the  fast  moving  program 
unfolded  their  volumes  of  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Music  Aplenty 

Five  bands,  appearing  at  various 
intervals,  kept  the  panorama  of  read¬ 
ings  in  constant  motion.  Besides  the 
Red  and  Blue  clinic  bands,  there  were 
the  three  famous  bands  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  both  of  which  formed  their 
respective  massed  bands  for  special 
occasions. 

Guest  conductors  of  the  clinic 
were:  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Simon,  Dr.  Albert  Austin 
Harding,  and  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy. 
Associate  conductors:  Carleton  Stew¬ 
art,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Capt.  J.  H. 
Barabash,  Harrison,  Chicago;  Wm.  D. 
Revelli,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Ralph 
EL  Rush,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio; 
Graham  T.  Overgard,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois;  A.  R.  McAllister,  Joliet,  Illinois; 
G.  W.  Patrick,  manager,  Springfield, 
Illinois;  and  F.  L>.  McAllister,  assist¬ 
ant  manager,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


The  bands  read  so  many  state  and 
national  contest  numbers,  so  many  re¬ 
quests,  and  so  much  new  material 
that  the  very  atmosphere  was  liter¬ 
ally  charged  with  all  the  iridescent 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  except  blue.  The 
two  special  concerts  played  by  the 
university  bands  under  Dr.  Harding 
were  in  themselves  an  Inspiration 
worthy  of  any  man’s  trip  to  the 
campus. 

Spoksn  Symphony 

But  if  anything  could  possibly  have 
exceeded  in  emotional  ecstasy  the 
cascades  of  poetic  harmony  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  released  by  the  perform¬ 
ing  bands,  it  must  have  been  the  ora¬ 
torical  pyrotechnics  that  fiowed  from 
the  gifted  lips  of  the  brilliant.  There 
were  speeches  made  and  papers  read 
on  all  subjects  musical,  and  the  sum 
total  of  their  educational  value  is  be¬ 
yond  measure.  Many  of  these  papers 
will  be  published  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  the  issues  immediately 
to  follow. 

One  of  the  distinguished  guests  at 
the  clinic,  from  the  executive  side  of 
our  public  schools,  was  James  Rae, 
principal  from  Mason  City,  Iowa,  who 
spoke  in  terms  of  praise  fw  the 
school  band,  naming  it  a  worth-while 
activity. 

"It  was  nine  years  ago,”  said  Mr. 
Rae,  “that  the  Mason  City  high  school 
band  qualified  for  its  first  National 
Contest,  and  it  has  maintained  that 
qualification  ever  since.  In  my  Judg¬ 
ment  the  school  band  is  the  greatest 
character  builder  we  have  In  the 
schools  today  and  students  willingly 
put  in  long  hours  of  their  own  time 
.to  achieve  success  in  this  branch  of 
study.  This  is  a  bulwark  against  idle 
time  haxards.  As  our  social  progress 


tends  to  more  leisure  time,  the  school 
band  and  the  school  orchestra  more 
and  more  fill  a  distinct  need  for  the 
proper  employment  of  those  leisure 
hours,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  every  school  in  the  country  will 
give  the  instrumental  subject  its 
rightful  place  as  a  regular  school 
period  of  activity.” 

Lawrence  W.  Chidester,  author  of 
many  fine  articles  which  have  been 
published  in  past  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  though  present  school 
executives  may  hesitate  to  disrupt 
their  programs  to  let  in  music  as  a 
regular  activity,  the  younger  men 
now  rising  from  schools  where  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
and  observe  the  benefits  of  the  school 
band,  will  quickly  make  these 
changes. 

Mr.  Revelli  talked  on  our  objective 
in  a  fashion  broad  and  direct;  Dr. 
Ftank  Simon  spoke  on  the  seating  ar¬ 
rangement  for  band  in  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  studio;  Fbrrest  McAllister  gave  a 
post-graduate  course  on  baton  twirl¬ 
ing;  Dr.  Goldman  gave  generously  of 
his  time  in  discussing  many  subjects; 
Harold  Bachman  brought  the  sight 
reading  skeleton  out  of  the  closet  and 
took  it  apart;  Mark  Hindsley  in  his 
marching  clinic;  Cliff e  Bainum  on 
Class  C  music;  Clarence  Warmelin 
on  the  clarinet;  and  H.  EL  Nutt  on 
the  student  director,  gives  you  a 
sweeping  picture  of  the  fountain  of 
milk  and  honey  no  ambitious  school 
bandmaster  should  have  missed. 

Th«  Orchattra  Clinic 

Added  to  the  national  event  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  the  Orchestra 
Clinic,  under  the  management  of 
Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  president  of  the 
National  School  Orchestra  associa¬ 
tion,  was  a  sensational  success.  The 
university’s  symphony,  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  personal  direction  of  F.  B. 
Stiven,  performed  the  numbers,  and 
did  they  perform!  The  music  fiowed 
from  the  platform  with  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  molasses  from  a  Jug.  Here 
is  the  list  of  numbers  played  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stiven  and  the 
guest  conductors. 

Cossack  Dance,  Mottowgaley,  F.  B. 
Stiven;  Sarabande,  Handel,  F.  B.  Stiv- 
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The  1937  Clinic  Bands 


•  SIXTY-FOUR  SCHOOLS  sent  their 
best  musicians  and  very  nicest  boys 
to  make  up  the  two  bands  for  the  1937 
National  Band  Clinic  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  There  were  186  play¬ 
ers  from  fourteen  states  in  the  two 
units.  They  were  selected  from  513 
applications. 

“In  assembling  this  fourth  national 
clinic  band,  or  in  fact  two  bands,  the 
red  and  blue,”  said  Manager  G.  W. 
Patrick  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  "more 
attenticm  was  given  to  general  repre¬ 
sentation.  We  were  particular  about 
selecting  students  from  schools  in  the 
membership  of  the  National  associa¬ 
tion.” 


en;  Air  de  Ballet,  Oluck,  F.  B.  Stiven; 
Gypsy  Trail,  Fiachel,  Adam  P.  Lesin- 
sky;  Festival  March,  Berger,  Adam  P. 
Lesinsky;  Norma,  Bellini,  F.  B. 
Stiven;  Russian  and  Ludmilla,  Olinka, 
Henry  Sopkln;  Rhumba,  McDonald,  F. 
B.  Stiven;  Symphonic  Miniature,  Joh7^^ 
eon,  Harold  Johnson;  Gypsy  Baron, 
8trau*$,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky;  D  Minor 
3rd  Movement  Symphony,  Franck,  F. 
B.  Stiven;  Courier  of  the  King, 
Bach,  F.  B.  Stiven;  Jean  de  Paris, 
Boieldien,  Merle  Isaac;  Symi>hony 
Mllitaire  2nd  Movement,  Haydn,  Ralph 
El  Rush. 

Strictly  Business 

The  university  provided  plenty  of 
weather  for  the  clinic,  but  it  was  all 
wet.  The  clinic  provided  plenty  of 
business  meetings  for  the  National 
School  Band  association,  and  they 
were  all  sunshine. 


Two  boys  established  the  record  of 
having  attended  all  the  clinic  bands 
in  the  past  four  years:  John  Dolch, 
fiute,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  Mark 
Hahney,  bass  drum,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Six  boys  in  the  two  bands  are  sons 
of  school  hand  directors  now  in  ac¬ 
tive  service.  They  are:  Archie  Mc¬ 
Allister  of  Joliet,  Dale  Mancell  of 
nilmore,  George  Patrick  of  Spring- 
field,  and  John  Schuster  of  Carlyle, 
Illinois;  Boone  Shaw,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.;  Eugene  Jordon,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  and  Rex  Beene,  Panhandle,  Tex. 

G.  W.  Patrick  and  his  able  assist¬ 
ant,  Forrest  McAllister,  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  organiza¬ 


"This  is  the  largest  gathering  in 
our  clinic  history,”  said  Mr.  McAllis¬ 
ter  in  one  of  the  early  meetings,  “and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  Interested 
and  enthusiastic.  It  is  fitting  that  it 
should  be,  for  last  year  was  the  best, 
financially  and  in  many  other  re¬ 
spects,  that  our  association  has  ever 
recorded. 

Following  his  detailed  financial 
report,  Clift  Buttelman,  secretary  of 
the  association,  said,  “The  National 
School  Band  association  has  the  fin¬ 
est  financial  record  of  any  co-opera¬ 
tive  music  association.  This  is  one 
group  that  is  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  with  all  of  its  bills  paid  and 
money  in  the  treasury.  The  entire 
.credit  for  this  enviable  record  is  due 
your  presldenL  Mr.  McAllister.” 

Mr.  McAllister  referred  to  the 
strong  financial  basis  as  “giving  us  a 


tion  and  management  of  national 
clinic  bands  of  which  this  is  the 
fourth  and  last.  All  of  these  bands 
have  been  organized  and  supervised, 
by  Mr.  Patrick  and  Mr.  McAllister, 
with  Increasing  success. 

The  picture  shows  the  two  bands 
en  masse,  and  you  will  find  in  the 
middle  semicircle  of  celebrities,  le)t 
to  right,  Messrs.  Patrick,  Hindsley, 
Stewart,  Barabash,  Harding,  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Goldman,  Simon,  Rush, 
Bainum,  Bachman,  Revelli,  Forrest 
McAllister,  and  Overgard.  They  were 
the  guest  conductors. 


feeling  of  independence.  We  are 
standing  on  our  own  feet  and  ready  to 
do  things.” 

With  the  new  plan  of  regional  con¬ 
tests,  the  National  School  Band  as¬ 
sociation  enters  a  new  era  and  is  re¬ 
geared  for  bigger  and  better  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  will  have  more  school 
bands  and  better  school  bands;  more 
clinics  and  better  clinics;  and  more 
contests  and  more  winners.  The  hum¬ 
ble  bromide  still  expresses  the  fact 
that  “we  have  but  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face”.  School  bandmasters  who  are 
wise  and  discerning  will  align  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ideals  and  ambitions 
of  the  heroic  leaders  of  this  great  and 
progressive  association  and  those 
who  do  shall  surely  rise  with  the 
tide  of  cultural  development  in 
America  that  has  found  its  genesis  in 
“Instrumental  Music  in  the  Schools”. 
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New  PLANS 
for  SCHOOL  Bands 

President  McAllister's  Association  Message 

By  popular  request  published  here  in  its  entirety. 


Regional  National  Contest  plan  adopted. 
Conference  affiliation  definitely  defined. 
Cheap  and  faulty  instruments  rejected. 

More  conductors'  scores  wanted. 
Contest  or  festival  question  squelched. 
A  new  school  band  era  begins. 


•  THE  YEAR  1936  was  officially 
opened  with  the  most  successful  Na¬ 
tional  Clinic  held  to  date.  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  and  assistants  and  his  Band  fur¬ 
nished  their  usual  unequaled  co-opera^ 
tion.  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  guest  con¬ 
ductor,  was  an  inspiration  as  was 
Frank  Simon.  A  new  feature  was  two 
student  Ciinic  Bands  playing  every 
number  on  the  selective  list  at  speci¬ 
fied  times  enabling  every  director  in 
attendance  to  hear  the  number  in 
which  he  was  most  interested.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  features 
but  will  say  that  in  the  present  Clinic 
most  of  the  more  popuiar  features  are 
retained. 

The  1936  National  Contest  at  Cleve¬ 
land  is  a  high  iight  in  our  history. 
Russell  Morgan  and  his  assistants, 
J.  Leon  Ruddick  and  Harry  Clarke 
proved  marvels  of  efficiency  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
details,  musical,  physical  and  financial, 
and  stand  as  examples  of  contest  ad¬ 
ministrators  whose  record  we  may  well 
strive  to  equai  in  succeeding  years. 
This  contest  was  the  first  since  the 
contest  has  assumed  its  present  size 
to  be  both  musically  and  financially 
successful  and  satisfactory  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  did,  however,  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  all  experienced  contest 
managers  that  a  change  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  contest  plan  is  necessary,  both  to 
enable  cities  not  so  ideally  equipped 
as  Cleveland  to  handle  contests  and  to 
make  Contests  really  Nationally  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Regional  National  Outline 

Regional  National  Contests  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  writer  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  seem  not  only 
desirable  but  positively  necessary. 
While  many  of  the  details  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  settled  satisfactorily  with 
the  regions  concerned  a  general  plan 
which  would  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
an  organization  which  is  really  Na¬ 
tional  in  its  scope  and  really  Nation¬ 
ally  representative  in  its  management, 
follows: 


NATIONAL  REGIONS.  Eight  regions 
consisting  of  several  States  conveni¬ 
ently  located. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS.  Each 
State  to  have  its  own  organization 
and  President  or  Chairman  who  will 
automatically  become  a  member  of  the 
Regional  Board  of  Control.  Should  a 
larger  board  be  deemed  advisable,  a 
member  at  large  may  be  added  from 
each  State. 

REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Each 
Regrion  to  have  its  Board  of  Control, 
constituted  as  above,  who  will  elect 
its  own  Chairman.  This  Chairman 
automatically  becomes  a  member  of 
the  National  Board. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  The 
National  Board  of  Control  consisting 
of  Regional  Chairman  (and  Regional 
members  at  large)  will  elect  its  own 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  who  be¬ 
come  President  and  Vice-President, 
respectively,  of  the  National  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  board  will  elect  a  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  who  need  not  be  from  its 
membership,  but  who  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  on. his  election. 

ALL  NATIONAL  RULES,  POLI¬ 
CIES  and  GENERAL  PROCEDURE 
will  be  decided  upon  and  authorized 
by  the  National  Board  of  Control. 

AN  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 
of  the  National  board  will  be  held 
(which  will  replace  the  National 


Clinic)  at  which  all  time  will  be  given 
to  consideration  of  the  business  and 
administration  of  the  Association. 

Regional  National  Contests 

These  contests  will  be  conducted 
under  National  Rules  and  National 
Supervision,  between  Member  SchooU 
of  the  organization. 

All  Membership  Fees  go  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization.  All  Registration 
Fees  go  to  the  Regional  Organization. 
All  Judges  must  be  approved  by  the 
National  Organization.  All  Medals, 
Tablets,  etc.,  used  as  awards  must  be 
of  standard  design  and  approved  by 
National  Organization.  All  Awards 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  Regional  Con¬ 
test.  An  approved  list  of  Judges  will 
be  furnished  each  Regional  Contest. 
A  Representative  of  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization,  whose  actual  expenses  will 
be  paid  from  contest  receipts,  must 
be  present  at  each  Regional  Contest. 
All  placings  and  awards  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  said  representative  before 
release. 

Judges  Lith 

In  order  that  the  high  National 
standard  achieved  to  date  be  retained, 
the  following  plan  for  adjudication  is 
suggested : 

An  approved  list  of  judges  who  have 
served  successfuly  in  previous  national 
contests,  will  be  furnished  each  re¬ 
gional  contest.  One  (or  more)  judge 
from  this  list  must  serve  as  adjudlcar 
tor  in  each  class  of  contestants.  He 
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may  have  aa  associates  additional 
Judges  secured  by  the  Regional  officials 
and  approved  by  the  National  organ¬ 
isation. 

These  additional  Judges,  after  serv¬ 
ing  successfully,  may  be  added  to  the 
approved  list  on  their  election  by  the 
regional  board  in  whose  contest  they 
served  and  the  National  Board. 

Judging  procedure  as  outlined  in 
“STANDARD  OF  ADJUDICATION" 
mu$t  be  followed. 

Contest  Music 

The  proposed  changes  in  our  manner 
of  selecting  Music  Committees  make 
it  desirable  to  give  some  thought  to 
the  type  and  character  of  our  music 
and  arrangements  for  the  several 
classes  as  well  as  solo  and  ensemble. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  from  many  angles  from  time  to 
time  and  is  one  of  vital  interest  and 
importance  to  every  band  director. 

I  have  invited  several  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  authorities  to  discuss  same 
on  the  Friday  p.  m.  Program.  Among 
the  features  to  be  discussed  are: 

1.  The  most  desirable  type. 

2.  The  most  desirable  arrangements. 

3.  Time  when  same  should  be  avail¬ 
able. 

4.  Large  lists  or  smaller  ones. 

5.  Permanent  music  lists. 

6.  Full  Scores. 

Multiple  Required  Numbers 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  of 
contests  is  that  too  much  time,  in 
some  cases  a  whole  year,  is  spent  in 
perfecting  one  required  and  one  se¬ 
lected  number  for  the  Contest.  This 
criticism  is  in  many  cases  merited. 

Also,  progressive  music  educators 
and  most  successful  bandmasters  have 
advocated  the  reading  and  studying  of 
a  large  number  of  selections  d\iring 
the  year  and  selecting  a  few  to  be 
perfected  for  concert  or  contest  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  before  the  event.  Real¬ 
izing  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  selections  studied,  a  plan 
for  multiple  required  numbers  was 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  Clinic.  As 
many  of  the  directors  felt  that  it  was 
too  short  a  notice  to  put  this  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1936,  on  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  operation  of  same 
was  deferred  for  one  year.  It  now 
becomes  operative  at  the  next  National 
Clinic.  The  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  sight  reading  Judges  at  the 
Cleveland  Contest  indicate  the  need 
for  this  incentive  to  do  more  reading 
and  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Association  in  providing  for  same. 

Full  Scores 

The  importance  of  the  full  band 
score  in  teaching  our  bands  is  little 
realized.  Too  many  of  us  look  at  the 
price  and  say  “we  have  always  gotten 
along  without  same  and  I  g^uess  we 


still  can.”  Our  grandfathers  got  along 
without  automobiles,  telephones,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  et  cetera,  so  could  we,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  sacrifice  efficiency 
and  *tlme.  That  is  Just  what  we  do 
when  we  waste  the  time  of  our  band 


Praiidsnf  A.  R.  McAllister. 
R«-«Uct«d  for  another  year. 


in  having  it  teach  us  what  is  in  an 
arrangement,  because  we  didn’t  have 
a  score  to  tell  them  flrat. 

True,  we  can  study  the  several  parts 
and  with  the  help  of  a  condensed 
score  or  lead  sheet  help  a  little,  but 
we  cannot  see  in  advance  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts,  good  or  bad,  distribu¬ 
tion,  et  cetera,  and  be  able  to  call  any 
note  to  the  fourth  horn  or  the  second 
clarinet. 

I  don’t  care  how  efficient  our  work 
is,  it  would  be  better,  easier  and  done 
quicker  with  the  help  of  a  full  score. 
Let  us  demand  a  full  score  for  every 
concert  and  contest  composition  and 
insist  that  the  cost  be  prorated.  I 
don’t  care  what  a  full  score  costs,  if 
your  time  and  the  time  of  your  band 
is  worth  anything,  it  is  an  economical 
expenditure. 

Clinics 

Clinics,  in  which  contest  literature 
is  studied,  are  one  of  the  many  fine 
features  developed  as  a  result  of  Con¬ 
tests.  Their  educational  value  cannot 
be  overestimated  and  they  must  be 
continued  and  encouraged  to  further 
develop.  However,  as  handled  at 
present  much  duplication  of  effort  is 
noticeable  and  unless  some  guidance  is 
considered,  the  maximum  benefit  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  will  not  be 
realized. 

The  idea  of  meeting  and  listening 
to  music  played.  Interpreted  and  an¬ 
alyzed  first  came  to  the  writer’s  atten¬ 
tion  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Harding.  His  beginning  has  developed 


into  our  present  National  Clinic.  The 
benefits  of  this  work  to  many  who 
could  not  attend  the  National  Clinic 
was  realized  by  State  organizations. 
Universities  and  many  state  districts 
who  now  conduct  their  own  Clinics, 
some  of  which  equal  in  size  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  the  National. 

The  growing  need  for  a  division  of 
the  National  Contest  into  regions  to 
make  it  available  for  more  of  our 
people,  suggests  the  same  division  of 
the  National  Clinic  for  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  and  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency,  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
suggest  the  following: 

1.  That  State  sections  be  urged  to 
hold  a  reading  clinic  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  year,  the 
best  local  band,  preferably  high  school, 
being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This 
will  enable  the  bandmaster  to  learn 
the  general  character  and  technical 
difficulties  of  each  selection  as  well  as 
determine  whether  or  not  it  will  fit 
his  instrumentation.  He  can  then  pur¬ 
chase  his  music. 

2.  ’That  a  State  Clinic  be  held  sev¬ 
eral  months  later  where  a  limited 
number  of  requested  selections  may 
be  played,  the  state  required  selections 
decided  upon  and  something  done  in 
the  way  of  interpretation. 

3.  This  to  be  followed  by  a  Regional 
National  Clinic  held  at  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  region,  where  all  state 
required,  the  National  required  and 
the  more  popular  numbers  in  each 
class  be  played  and  studied  under 
talented  guest  conductors. 

This  plan  would  avoid  duplication, 
and  each  new  clinic  would  be  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  preceding. 
I  recommend  serious  consideration  to 
this  plan. 

Congests  vs.  Festivals 

The  never  ending  argument  of  Con¬ 
tests  versus  Festivals  is  still  with  us. 
To  me  a  contest  is  an  activity  in  which 
one  wins  and  everybody  else  loses.  A 
festival  is  an  event  in  which  every- 
body  loses.  A  Competitive  Festival, 
such  as  is  conducted  by  the  National 
School  Band  association  and  which  is 
the  result  of  constant  improvement  hy 
the  competitors  themselves,  is  an  event 
in  which  everybody  trins  and  nobody 
loses.  Every  contestant  receives  his 
audition  and  is  given  full  credit  for  all 
he  does.  Nothing  is  taken  away  from 
anyone. 

Why  should  the  inefficient  band  di¬ 
rector  be  camoufiaged  behind  a  fes¬ 
tival,  in  this  day  and  age,  when  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-improvement  are  as 
close  as  his  radio,  and  thereby  belittle 
the  good  work  of  the  go-gettert  Again, 
the  plan  of  the  National  School  Band 
association  ta  exactly  what  Is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  our  schools  dally. 


This  is  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  that,  following 
quickly  the  president's  electrifying  address  reproduced  on  these 
pages,  put  power  back  of  his  regional  plans  and  threw  the  ma¬ 
chinery  into  immediate  action.  The  resolution  was  presented  to 
the  meeting  by  U.  K.  Reese,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  former  president  of  the  Illinois  School  Band  association. 
It  was  immediately  and  unanimously  approved. 


If  we  attain  a  certain  standard  we 
make  the  Honor  Roll,  another  the 
Upper  Quarter,  and  so  on.  No  one 
gets  credit  for  something  he  did  not 
do,  and  no  flunker  is  allowed  to  place 
his  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  work 
and  do  things. 

Relations  of  Musical  Activities 
with  School  Administrators 

The  increasing  interest  of  School 
Administrators  generally  in  our  con¬ 
test  activities,  the  increasing  objection 
to  many  seemingly  unrelated  musical 
activities,  and  the  insistence  upon 
more  active  participation  on  the  part 
of  themselves  demand  some  serious 
thought  and  some  co-operative  action 
on  our  part  unless  we  want  to  stand 
self-convicted  of  some  of  their  charges. 

Much  of  the  agitation  is  due  to  lack 
of  understanding,  the  responsibility 
for  which  rests  with  the  local  director 
of  the  band  and  orchestra.  There  is 
Quite  a  general  feeling  that  we  should 
not  have  a  separate  and  unrelated  and 
nonco-i'perating  organisation  for  band, 
for  orchestra  and  where  organised  for 
choral.  They  say  “why  don’t  you  co¬ 
operate  through  one  organization,  but 
at  the  same  time  keep  your  individual 
identity  as  a  specialist?”  And  after  all 
tphy  don’t  wet  True,  the  National 
Band  and  the  National  Orchestra  as¬ 
sociations  do  co-operate  most  heartily 
but  that  is  only  a  gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment  and  might  not  endure. 

This  matter  has  been  given  much 
thought  by  your  offices  who  realise 
that  the  School  Administrators  have 
some  reason  for  their  position.  It 
also  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
union  there  is  strength  for  our  cause. 
Our  activities  have  always  bad  the 
co-operation  of  the  Music  Educators 
Conference  with  which  we  have  been 
affiliated  since  our  organisation.  This 
Conference  is  large  and  strong.  Most 
of  our  members  are  also  members  of 
the  National  Conference.  We  have 
in  many  cases  failed  to  make  use  of  a 
powerful  ally,  and  one  which  seems  to 
administrators  as  co-operative  and  in¬ 
clusive.  In  discussing  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  for  our  mutual  benefit  with  Dr. 
Maddy,  President  of  the  Conference 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
band  boosters,  the  following  modifica¬ 
tions  of  our  relations  are  suggested,  as 
a  means  of  both  satisfying  some  of 
the  administrators’  objections  to  our 
lack  of  co-ordination  of  our  efforts,  and 
a  means  of  more  fully  utilizing  the 
services  which  the  Conference  has  to 
offer  and  which  we  as  members  pay 
for  whether  or  not  we  use  same.  In 
every  case  the  individual  activities  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  special  or¬ 
ganization  but  they  head  into  one 
general  body  for  co-operative: 

1.  The  Committee  of  Contests  and 


RESOLVEID,  that  the  plan  for  Re¬ 
gional  Contests  and  affiliation,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  president’s  report  be 
adopted. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
steps  be  taken  immediately  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Regional  Organization  of 
the  National  School  Band  associa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  Regional  Contests 
may  be  held  in  1937  in  such  regions 
as  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
requirements,  and  in  1938  in  all  re¬ 
gions. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  in  order  to  insure  the  successful 
inauguration  of  the  affiliation  and 
Regional  Contest  plan,  the  present  of¬ 
ficers  who  are  familiar  with  the  de¬ 
tails  and  through  whose  efforts  the 
plan  has  been  developed,  be  retained 
in  office  for  the  ensuing  year  with  in- 


Festivals  be  composed  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  National  Band,  National 
Orchestra  and  National  Vocal  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  chairman. 

2.  Elach  organization  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  selection  of  its  own  Con¬ 
test  music  through  its  own  music  com¬ 
mittee. 


structions  to  proceed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  resolution. 

Such  authority  provides  full  power 
to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  au¬ 
thorized  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  comprising  the  respective 
regions. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  the  officers  be  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  for  consideration  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  a  revised 
Constitution  covering  all  necessary 
matters  pertaining  to  the  affiliation 
and  Regional  plan  and  such  constitu¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  the  representative 
plan  of  election  as  described  in  the 
President’s  outline,  the  -  present  offi¬ 
cers  to  continue  in  office  until  the 
constitution  shall  have  been  adopted 
and  officers  elected  unto  the  proce¬ 
dure  therein  stated. 

The  Executive  Committee. 


3.  The  Journal  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference  be  the  official 
organ  of  all  co-operating  organizations. 

4.  That  school  administrators  be 
encouraged  to  observe,  investigate  and 
participate  in  our  activities. 

6.  That  local  directors  make  It 
their  business  to  demonstrate  co-opera- 
{Tum  to  page  S4) 


The  tumult  of  enthusiasm  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  had  scarcely 
subsided  when  state  association  officials  began  eager  operations  on  the  re¬ 
gional  map,  election  of  regional  ofRcers,  decisions  for  their  1937  contests, 
and  in  at  least  five  cases  the  selection  of  contest  city.  Annual  regional  con¬ 
tests  seem  to  be  the  preference  of  those  present.  In  a  later  meeting  of  the 
ofRcers  and  directors  of  the  National  School  Orchestra  association  it  was 
decided  that  this  regional  plan  shall  also  be  followed  by  that  body,  with 
some  possible  changes  in  the  respective  boundary  lines.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  this  meeting,  however,  that  orchestra  contests  should  occur  biennally,  and 
this  is  a  difference  of  opinion  that  joint  meetings  will  endeavor  to  harmonize. 
This  early  report  of  skeleton  facts  will  be  enlarged  into  detail  in  our  next  issue. 


Modem  Method  of  Study  of  the 


Flam 


This  is  the  Second  of  a  Short  Series  of 
•  •  Snare  Drum  Studies  by  GEO.  H.  WAY 


•  THE  FLAM  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  beats  of  drumming, 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important. 
It  is  described  thus,  it  '‘thickena”  a 
note.  The  Flam  always  consists  of 
one  Tap  and  one  Stroke.  The  Tap 
always  comes  before  the  Stroke  and  is 
called  the  “grace  note”.  “Open  Flam” 
means  playing  it  slowly,  so  that  the 
Tap  and  the  Stroke  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another.  “Closed 
Flam"  is  the  finished  product.  When 
a  right  stroke  is  used,  it  is  called  a 
“Right  Hand  Flam”.  When  a  left 
stroke  is  used,  it  is  called  a  “Left 
Hand  Flam”.  In  other  words,  the 
Flam  gets  its  name  from  the  Stroke 
(which  is  the  accented  beat)  even 
though  the  Tap  (grace  note)  strikes 
the  drum  first.  The  count  always 
comes  on  the  Stroke. 

Vary  Important 

After  the  stroke  (either  right  or 
left)  strikes  the  head,  do  not  raise  it 
high  again.  Be  sure  to  let  it  stay 
down  to  within  2%  inches  of  the  drum 
head.  This  will  place  it  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  for  the  next  beat,  which 
is  a  Tap. 

A  Short  Cut 

In  learning  to  accomplish  Ihis,  a 
short  cut  is  to  practice  heavy  single 
strokes  (with  both  right  and  left) 
keeping  the  stick  down  as  close  to  the 
drumhead  as  possible  after  it  hits. 
This  exercise  is  explained  in  detail 
farther  on  in  this  article  under  the 
heading,  “A  Wonderful  Exercise”. 

The  Flams  are  the  most  graceful  of 
all  the  drum  rudiments.  They  are  a 
treat  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 
To  see  all  the  Drummers  of  a  corps 
playing  hand-to-hand  Flams — ^raising 
the  alternating  right  and  left  sticks 
exactly  the  same  height  and  with  ma¬ 
chine-like  precision — is  indeed  a 
pretty  sight.  Give  the  Flams  worlds 
of  practice.  You  will  find  many  of  the 
rudiments  closely  related  to  them. 

Su99«ifion 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  gaining  a 
mental  picture  of  the  action  of  the 
sticks  in  making  a  Flam.  When  a 
horse  gallops,  the  two  front  feet  hit 
the  ground  slightly  apart  from  each 


THE  RIGHT  HAND  FLAM 

Place  sticlu  in  this  position 


Brin^  both  sticks  down  together 


the  LEFT  HAND  FLAM 


other.  With  some  horses  the  left  front 
foot  hits  first  and  with  less  force  (be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  lifted  so  high)  than 
the  right  foot.  The  right  foot  is  lifted 
higher  and  comes  down  harder.  They 
strike  the  ground  almost  at  the  same 
time.  Here  we  have  the  horse’s  feet 
making  a  “Right  Hand  Flam.”  The 
left  foot  is  the  grace  note  or  Tap,  and 
the  right  foot  is  the  Stroke.  Of  course, 
a  galloping  horse  does  not  reverse  the 
action  of  the  feet  with  each  stride. 
They  are  all  “Right  Hand  Flams”; 
however,  some  horses  start  with  the 
right  foot  and  bring  down  the  left 
foot  heavily,  making  all  “Left  Hand 
Flams”. 

A  Wonderful  Exorciso 
To  aid  in  developing  the  Flam, 


there  must  be  no  lost  motion  in  drum¬ 
ming.  This  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 
As  you  now  know,  the  stroke  is  maae 
with  the  combined  arm  and  wrist 
movement;  therefore,  it  is  a  “long 
distance”  action.  You  also  know  that 
the  Tap  is  made  with  the  wrist  only; 
therefore,  it  is  a  “short  distance”  ac¬ 
tion. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
in  drumming  is  that  the  player  will, 
after  making  the  stroke,  lift  the  sticks 
away  from  the  drumhead  when  a  tap 
is  the  next  action.  This  means  that 
the  stick  is  not  in  position  for  the 
tap.  To  get  the  stick  back  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  tap  is  an  unnecessary 
movement  or  lost  motion.  In  other 
words,  if  you  make  a  stroke  and  the 
beet  following  is  to  be  a  tap  you  must 
not  pull  your  stick  avoay  from  the 
drumhead,  but  rather  leave  it  down 
close  to  the  head  so  that  the  tap  will 
be  easy  to  produce.  The  following  ex¬ 
ercise  will  greatly  assist  in  controll¬ 
ing  the  stroke  so  that  the  stick  will 
stay  close  to  the  head  after  the  stroke 
is  made  and  be  in  the  correct  position 
for  a  tap  to  follow.  Here  is  the  exer¬ 
cise: 

Raise  the  right  stick  on  a  level  with 
the  chin.  Strike  the  drum  head  hard 
(stroke).  Let  the  tip  of  the  stick  come 
away  from  the  drumhead  a«  little  <m 
possible,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches. 
Hold  it.  You  will  then  find  that  the 
stick  is  in  position  for  a  tap  to  follow. 
Do  this  over  and  over  again  with  sin¬ 
gle  right  hand  strokes,  then  repeat  the 
same  exercise  with  left-hand  strokes. 
Stop  between  each  beat.  Then  try  it 
from  hand  to  hand.  This  is  one  of 
the  beet  exercises  for  stick  technique, 
although  at  first  it  will  be  found  quite 
difficult  to  do  as  the  sticks  will  want 
to  jump  far  away  from  the  head  after 
the  stroke  is  made. 


Hand  to  Hand  Hams 
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The  secret's  outl  He-man  Frank 
Simon,  conductor  of  the  famous 
ARMCO  Band,  beams  after 
confiding  that  the  first  musical 
instrument  he  ever  played  was 
an  old  wooden  Meyer  system 
flute.  Mr.  Fenboque,  left, 
proudly  points  out  to  Mr.  Glo¬ 
ver,  center,  and  Dr.  Simon  some 
of  the  features  of  a  modern  day 
silver  flute. 


S«cond  of  •  torios  of  articlos  fo  appoar  in  Tfia  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by  fha  ranownad 
toloitfs  of  Frank  Simon'i  ARMCO  Band. 


•  WHEN  A  BOY  I  lived  in  a  neigh- 
t>orhood  where  boys  were  really  boys. 
High  up  in  a  cluttered  little  attic  I 
carefully  guarded  my  secret  passion 
— the  flute.  Even  in  midsummer, 
when  dripping  perspiration,  I  prac¬ 
ticed  with  windows  closed  for  fear  of 
betraying  my  secret  to  my  pals.  Flute 
players  were  sissies,  so  I  was  told — 
and  who  wants  to  be  called  a  sissy? 

Then  came  my  day  of  emancipation, 
still  the  most  historic  day  of  my  life! 
A  neat  looking  boy  walked  down  our 
street  with  flute  and  music  under  his 
arm.  The  white  -  collared  young 
stranger  took  manly  strides,  looking 
neither  right  nor  left.  Then  ZOWIE! 
Right  over  his  eye  burst  an  over-ripe 
tomato,  and  like  a  flash  my  gang  was 
on  him.  Dropping  flute  and  music,  and 
with  flsta  flying  like  the  paws  of  a 
wildcat,  he  deflantly  twe  into  the 
gang.  My  ssrmpathy  and  admiration 
were  quickly  aroused.  Before,  Just  an 
onlooker,  I  was  now  in  the  heat  of 
the  fray.  Not  on  the  side  of  my  gang, 
but  back-to-back  with  the  plucky  flute 
player,  flghting  for  our  common  cause 
— against  the  indignity  that  he  had 


suffered  and  avenging  my  own  many 
months  of  tortured  inhibitions.  It 
must  have  been  a  question  of  right 
over  might,  for  we  soon  scattered  the 
gang.  On  the  same  day  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  two  black-eyed,  battle 
scarred  boys  marched  down  the  same 
street,  en  route  to  their  lessons. 
Proudly  they  exhibited  the  flutes 
tucked  under  their  arms.  This  time 
there  was  no  gang,  not  even  an  over¬ 
ripe  tomato,  and  secret  practicing  in 
a  stuffy  attic  was  ended. 

I  must  oonfess  that  this  unexpected 
turn  of  events  made  me  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  secret  rendesvous 
with  my  flute.  But  when  later  I  read 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  Crown 
Prince  Frederick,  who  became  King 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  se¬ 
cretly  practiced  his  flute  because  his 
father  considered  it  an  effeminate 
pastime,  my  self-respect  was  some¬ 
what  restored. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  famous  among  the  many  im¬ 
portant  personages  in  history  who 
turned  to  the  study  ot  the  flute.  Upon 
accession  to  the  throne  he  engaged  the 


teacher  of  his  clandestine  musical  mo¬ 
ments  at  a  permanent  salary  and  paid 
him  additionally  for  every  flute  he 
made  for  the  king.  His  teacher  was 
the  celebrated  flute  virtuoso  and  com¬ 
poser,  Johann  Quants,  who  directed 
the  private  concerts  at  the  palace,  in 
which  the  king  played  flute.  One  of 
his  chief  duties  was  to  compose 
pieces  for  his  royal  pupil.  He  wrote  ^ 

two  hundred  flute  solos,  and  died  | 

while  composing  his  three  hundredth  i 

concerto  for  the  king,  who  became  so 
well  qualified  that  he  personally  com-  ;; 

pleted  the  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  in  the  day  of  King  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Prussia  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  a  great  flautist  was  comparable 
to'  being  a  violin  virtuoso  of  today,  ' 

such  as  Heifltz  or  Kreisler. 

History  tells  us  that  in  spite  of  his 
weighty  affairs  of  state.  King  Fred-  ^ 

erick  practiced  four  times  a  day. 

This  is  an  example  that  should  in-  I 

spire  any  young  flute  aspirant.  No  I 

young  player  should  take  the  task  of 
becoming  a  fine  flautist  too  loosely.  A 
really  smart  player  is  one  who  prac¬ 
tices  regularly.  One  hour  every  day 
will  do  much  more  good  than  longer 
periods  at  less  frequent  and  irregular 
intervals.  There  are  no  short  cuts 
on  the  road  to  successful  flute  virtu¬ 
osity,  and  scales  are  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  most  important  prac¬ 
tice  is  for  the  agility  of  the  tongue. 

Double  tonguing  on  the  flute,  is  in 
my  opinion  a  great  art  and  should  be 
practiced  constantly.  A  good  system 
is  to  play  all  scales  in  the  double 
tongue  every  day.  To  attain  great 
speed  I  would  suggest  that  the  player 
avoid  touching  the  teeth  with  the 
tongue,  but  tongue  well  behind  the 
teeth. 

There  is  nothing  that  creates  a 
more  miserable  anti-climax  in  a  solo 
than  to  hear  a  fine  tone  played  in  a 
melody  followed  by  a  sloppy  staccato 
variation.  This  is  merely  a  lack  of 
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Call  a  Flute 

Player  a  Sissy 


By  Alfred  Fenboque 
Flute  Virtuoso  Extraordinaire 

As  Told  to  Ernest  N.  Glover 
Manager  and  Assistant  Conductor,  ARMCO  Band 


application,  and  the  only  medicine  to 
correct  this  common  fault  is  plenty 
of  proper  practice. 

Are  sustained  tones  necessary  in 
the  development  of  good  tone  quality? 
Positively  yes!  But  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  purposeless  long  drawn  out 
tones.  There  is  a  more  pleasant  and 
successful  way  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
long  tones,  without  melodic  form,  be¬ 
come  very  boresome  and  tend  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  inspiration  that  is  required 
to  develop  real  tonal  beauty.  I  prefer 
selecting  beautiful  melodies  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  type,  and  practice  them  very 
slowly  while  giving  deep  thought  to 
the  beauty  of  tone  for  which  I  am 
striving. 

For  the  strengthening  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
hancing  tone  quality,  I  believe  the 
tongning  of  high  notes  to  be  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Many  teachers  offer  diverse  theo¬ 
ries  regarding  the  placing  of  the 
mouthpiece.  Some  say  It  should  be 
straight  in  line — inside  or  outside!  I 
have  seen  nearly  all  theories  exploded 


by  great  flute  players  who  follow 
whichever  happens  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  results.  E^ven  in  great 
bands  and  sjrmphony  orchestras,  you 
will  seldom  And  two  players  using  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  mouthpiece  placement. 
My  own  position  is  perhaps  rather  ex¬ 
treme,  but  it  is  comfortable  for  me.  I 
adjust  my  mouthpiece  in  line  with 
the  G-natural  key  keeping  the  keys  in 
a  horizontal  position  so  that  water 
cannot  seep  into  the  pads.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  playing  flute  and  are 
already  following  a  theory  suggested 
by  an  authoritative  flute  teacher,  and 
this  theory  is  working  satisfactorily, 
please  do  not  be  influenced  by  my 
personal  experience. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  teach¬ 
ers,  I  would  suggest  to  yoting  pupils 
and  their  fond  parents  that  it  is  highly 
important  to  select  a  good  teacher — 
preferably,  of  course,  one  who  him¬ 
self  has  won  distinction  as  a  flautist. 
Perhaps  an  artist-teacher  may  at  the 
time  seem  more  expensive,  but  never¬ 
theless  this  is  by  far  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  long  run.  A  good  teacher 
can  shape  a  player  properly  for  life. 


whereas  a  poor  teacher  can  cause 
years  of  grief  and  trouble. 

How  often  have  we  heard  parents 
say  “A  cheap  instrument  is  good 
enough  to  learn  on."  Giving  a  boy 
a  poor  instrument  is  like  trying  to 
teach  him  to  swim  with  a  millstone 
around  his  neck.  This  is  indeed  false 
economy,  and  has  retarded  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  a  talented  young  musician.  A 
good  Instrument  of  flrst-class  manu¬ 
facture  is  a  very  important  invest¬ 
ment,  for  if  an  instrument  is  faulty 
with  pads  and  keys  that  do  not  close 
properly,  all  the  practice  and  genius 
in  the  world  cannot  produce  a  tone. 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  playing 
both  the  flute  and  piccolo  is  harmful. 
For  the  highest  possible  perfection 
it  would  be  best  not  to  play  both, 
although  there  are  many  players  who 
show  remarkable  versatility  in  this 
respect.  The  modem  piccolo  is  really 
a  baby  flute,  and  does  not  present 
quite  the  disturbing  difficulties  of  the 
old  six-key  piccolo  that  I  played  as 
a  boy.  Piccolos  of  this  type  are  anti¬ 
quated,  and  should  never  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  no  real  progress  can  be  at¬ 
tained  on  them. 

There  has  been  much  controversy 
regarding  the  open  and  closed  G- 
sharp,  for  both  flute  and  piccolo.  The 
original  Boehm  flute  has  the  open 
G-sharp,  but  most  of  the  gifted  play¬ 
ers  that  I  have  met  prefer  the  Boehm 
system  with  closed  G-sharp.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  prefer  It,  as  it  facilitates  the 
Angering  in  the  upper  register,  which 
happens  to  be  the  most  difficult. 

Among  the  studies  of  the  flute,  I 
would  recommend  to  band  players  the 
(Turn  to  page  4#) 


'They  are  all  capable  of  playing 
a  brilliant  first  chair  job,"  says 
Mr.  Fenboque  in  tribute  to  his 
flute*piaying  colleagues  in  Frank 
Simon's  ARMCO  Band.  From 
left  to  right  the  members  of  this 
quartet  are,  William  Pfeiffer 
(flute  and  piccolo),  Robert  Cav- 
ally,  Alfrea  Fenboque,  principal, 
and  Louis  Hahn. 


MODERN  Trends  in  the 


Organization  and  Direction 
of  Public  School  BANDS 

By  Travis  B.  Shaw,  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.,  H.  S.  Band  Director 

T.  C.  Bird,  Principal 


•  I  HAVE  CHOSEN  as  a  hitching 
post  or  hobble,  to  keep  from  wan¬ 
dering  too  far  from  the  home  pasture 
of  thought,  the  subject,  “Modern 
Trends  in  the  Organization  and  Di¬ 
rection  of  Public  School  Bands”.  If 
we  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  there  is  nothing  new  under 
*  the  sun,  but  I  do  believe  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  great  importance  as  we 
are  all  too  prone  to  allow  ourselves  to 
become  stagnant  or,  shall  I  say,  ossi¬ 
fied  wUh  old  ideas  and  methods  in 
organizing  and  directing  bands  in 
our  school  systems. 

At  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that 
the  ideas  and  ^methods  here  expressed 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  original, 
but  are  the  results  of  research  done 
in  the  formulating  of  a  thesis  as  part 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  a 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be 
among  you  some  who  will  not  agree 
entirely  or  in  part  with  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  it  is  well  for  you  to  have 
your  own  opinions.  American  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  said  to  be  an  “experi¬ 
mentalist’s  paradise”,  and  we  often 
cast  aside  the  old  for  the  new  before 
we  are  convinced  that  the  old  will  not 
work.  We  need  conflicting  opinions  to 
keep  us  on  an  even  keel.  I  know, 
also,  that  some  of  the  ideas,  perhaps 
all  of  them,  will  not  be  new  to  some 
of  you.  This  is  directed  to  those 
who  do  find  them  new  and  workable. 

To  the  vocal  directors  and  music 
supervisors  in  general  let  me  say  that 
I  hope  you  will  not  find  this  too 
boring,  but  that  you  will  be  able  to 
glean  a  few  ideas  that  may  help  you 
in  the  furtherance  of  your  important 
work,  that  of  preparing  the  child  for 
his  entrance  into  public  school  bands. 
I  say  that  this  is  important,  because 
I  believe  that  a  child  who  has  been 
given  good  foundational  training  in 
music  as  given  by  music  supervisors 


is  often  the  child  who  makes  the 
greatest  strides  in  band  work. 

The  first  important  step  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  public  school  band  is 
the  selling  of  the  music  idea  to  those 
concerned,  and,  when  I  say  those  con¬ 
cerned,  I  mean  the  director,  the  child, 
the  community,  and  the  school. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the 
four  to  which  the  idea  is  to  be  sold 
is  the  director  himself.  If  you  do  not 
feel  that  you  are  capable,  if  you  do 
not  feel  that  you  have  the  desire  for 
long  hours  of  arduous  sacrifice,  if  you 
do  not  feel  that  you  are  teaching 
growing,  eager  minds  to  better  enjoy 
their  life  about  them,  if  you  do  not 
feel  that  music  fits  notch  for  notch 
with  the  cardinal  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  then  I  say  that  you  are  not 
the  one  to  have  charge  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  band. 

It  is  usually  a  simple  matter  to  sell 
the  band  idea  to  school  children.  If, 
however,  you  happen  to  be  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  students  do  not  seem 
to  be  interested  in  band  work,  a  little 
salesmanship  is  not  amiss.  Let  them 
know  that  learning  to  play  a  musical 
instrument  is  not  an  impossible  tsisk. 
Point  out  to  them  the  many  benefits 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  band  work 
both  in  the  public  schools  and,  later, 
in  the  schools  of  higher  learning. 
'There  are  few  children  who  will  not 
be  stirred  by  the  strains  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  march.  Obtain  several  records 
of  good  marches  and  play  them  for 
the  children  on  the  phonograph.  Di¬ 
rect  their  thoughts  to  the  pleasure 
that  they  will  have  on  trips.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  let  them  know  that 
their  state  has  organized  a  state-wide 
music  meet  for  their  benefit. 

The  community  will,  I  believe,  fall 
into  line  when  you  have  convinced 
the  students  that  they  want  a  band. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  why  a 
community  should  have  a  band.  It 


is  a  good  idea  to  make  up  a  list  of 
the  days,  events,  and  occasions  when 
a  band  is  needed  by  a  community  and 
present  it  to  leading  organizations  of 
your  town,  such  as  the  P.-T.  A.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  other  civic 
clubs.  In  this  manner  you  will  be  able 
to  gain  their  support,  which  is  no 
small  item.  Inform  the  parents  of 
the  fact  that  no  child  •  has  a  well 
rounded  education  until  he  has  had 
musical  training.  It  is  not  out  of  line 
to  tell  them  of  the  many  benefits  to 
be  gained,  such  as  worthy  use  of  leis¬ 
ure,  clean  competitive  spirit  aroused 
among  classmates,  and  finally  that 
the  ability  to  play  an  instrument  may 
be  the  means  of  their  furthering  their 
education.  It  is  no  idle  chatter  when 
I  say  that  schools  of  higher  learning 
are  beginning  to  give  aid  to  student 
musicians. 

You  may  have  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  your  school  of  the  importance  of 
instrumental  work.  I  hope  not.  If  you 
do  have  difficulty,  shout  loud  and  long 
about  the  educational  values  of  music 
training.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  most 
of  the  learning  process  is  carried  on 
through  the  eye  and  the  ear.  What 
subject  other  than  music  so  well  in¬ 
cludes  the  two  of  them?  If  your  super¬ 
intendent  is  a  believer  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  training,  show  him  how  well 
the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  notes 
will  aid  the  student  in  fractions. 
Show  him  how  music  stimulates  rapid 
reading.  If  these  suggestions  do  not 
convince  him,  play  upon  his  belief 
in  the  importance  of  school  spirit  and 
show  him  how  great  a  part  a  band 
plays  in  the  arousing  of  it. 

The  second  important  part  in  the 
organization  of  a  band  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  students.  It  is  my  own  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  child  should  not  be  started 
in  instrumental  work  until  his  perma¬ 
nent  incisors  have  firmly  set.  This 
would  make  the  age  of  the  student 
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about  ten,  and  he  should  be  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.  It  has  been 
definitely  proved  that  sex  plays  no 
part  in  the  learning  process.  If  you 
have  girls  in  your  system  who  wish 
to  learn  to  play  an  instrument,  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  you  allow  them 
to  do  so.  You  will  probably  find  that 
they  are  benefiicial  in  spurring  along 
some  of  the  laggard  boys.  Boys  have 
never  cherished  the  thought  of  being 
surpassed  by  the  opposite  sex. 

The  first  step  in  selection  of  band 
students  is  the  formulating  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  This  may  be  made  out  to 
fit  local  conditions  and  needs,  but  it 
should  include  the  following:  blank 
for  name  of  student,  blank  for 
age,  blank  for  grade,  blank  for  the 
kind  of  an  instrument  he  would  like 
to  play,  whether  or  not  his  family  is 
able  to  purchase  an  instrument,  and 
a  place  for  his  parents  to  sign.  This 
questionnaire  should  be  passed  out 
to  the  students  with  the  request  that 
they  fill  it  in,  take  it  home  for  their 
parents  to  sign,  and  return  it  to  their 
teacher.  You  will  then  be  ready  to 
classify  the  questionnaire!.  Do  not  be 
too  disappointed  if  you  find  that  the 
only  type  of  organization  that  you 
can  develop  from  the  questionnaire 
is  a  drum  and  bugle  corps.  This 
situation  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is, 
how  can  I  tell  whether  or  not  the 
children  whose  parents  have  signed 
the  questionnaires  will  show  any  apti¬ 
tude  for  music?  The  answer  is  simple, 
you  don’t.  As  there  is  so  much  con¬ 
troversy  at  this  time  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  validity  of  musical  talent 
tests,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  J. 
A.  Highsmith’s  article,  “Selecting  Mu¬ 
sical  Talent",  appearing  in  volume  12 
of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Paychology. 
Though  this  quotation  names  onl^  one 
familiar  test,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
rest. 

“On  the  whole  the  Seashore  teats 
proved  of  doubtful  value  as  means  of 
predicting  the  probable  success  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  music." 

It  has  been  found  that  intelligence 
tests  such  as  the  Terman  group  test 
or  the  Alpha  test  are  just  as  good 
guides  as  we  now  have  to  aid  us 
in  selection.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  given  the  students  some  form  of 
an  intelligence  test.  Go  to  the  records 
and  select  from  the  group  they  who 
have  the  highest  rating.  You  will  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  signed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  contain  the  names  of 
students  who  have  a  high  rating.  Of 
this  group  now  selected,  those  who 
can  carry  a  tune  fairly  well,  can  re¬ 
produce  vocally  a  note  played  on  the 
piano,  can  show  a  sense  of  rhythm 
by  clapping  their  hands  to  a  piece  of 
music,  can  differentiate  between  notes 


of  different  pitch,  and  show  signs  of 
a  fair  memory,  should  contain  your 
final  selection,  barring  physical  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Our  final  step  in  organization  is  in¬ 
strumentation  or  the  selection  of  in¬ 
struments.  To  substantiate  my  argu¬ 
ment  that  one  cannot  well  predict  apti¬ 
tude  for  specific  musical  instruments, 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  article 
written  by  Charles  J.  Lamp  and  Noel 
Keys.  This  quotation  is  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  them  in  an  article 
entitled  “Can  Aptitude  for  Specific 
Musical  Instruments  be  Predicted?” 
which  appears  in  volume  26  of  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Paychology. 

"Conclusions 

1.  Neither  pitch  nor  tonal  memory 
afford  an  index. 

2.  Teeth  evenness  and  length  or 
slenderness  of  fingers  show  no  signifi¬ 
cant  or  appreciable  relationship  with 
achievement  on  any  type  of  instru¬ 
ment. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  some  agree¬ 
ment  between  thickness  of  lips  and 
diameter  of  mouthpiece  of  the  brass 
horn  on  which  an  individual  is  most 
likely  to  succeed.  Correlation  (r::.28) 

4.  A  combination  of  scores  on  pitch 
discrimination,  tonal  memory,  and  the 
Terman  group  intelligence  teat  is 
found  to  predict  performance  on  brass 
horns  sufficiently  well  to  be  of  some 
assistance  in  guidance. 

5.  No  combination  of  the  mentcU  and 
physical  measurement  seems  to  fore¬ 
cast  success  on  the  clarinet  .  .  . 

6.  Correlations  between  success  on 
the  various  instruments  of  the  types 
studied  range  from  .31  to  only  .57.” 

As  a  child  will  most  likely  select 
some  certain  instrument  because 
someone  he  knows  plays  that  kind  of 
instrument,  or  because  he  doesn’t 
know  the  difference  between  instru¬ 
ments.  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
the  director  to  change  the  mind  of 
the  student  about  the  type  of  horn 
that  the  student  would  like  to  play. 
It  Is  obvious  that  a  small  child  could 
not  play  a  sousaphone  or  a  bass  drum. 
Let  common  sense  play  a  large  part 
in  instrument  selection. 

Balance  is  something  that  every  di¬ 
rector  strives  for,  and  one  of  the  aims 
should  be  a  well  balanced  band,  but 
do  not  let  a  lack  of  balance  keep  you 
from  starting  your  work.  Much  good 
and  interesting  progress  can  be  made 
with  small  ensembles.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  two  instruments  to  be 
stressed  in  a  beginning  class  are  the 
clarinet  and  the  comet.  There  is  al- 
wajrs  a  great  need  for  clarinets,  and 
you  can  shift  your  better  clarinetists 
over  to  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  bassoon  after  they  have  learned 
the  fundamentals  of  the  clarinet.  Do 


not  be  alarmed  at  the  many  students 
who  will,  at  first  want  to  play  the 
comet.  Let  them  begin  on  this  Instra- 
ment.  It  is  no  impossible  task  for  them 
to  shift  to  altos,  trombones,  baritones, 
and  basses  at  a  later  date.  The 
knowledge  of  music  that  they  will 
gain  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  time.  The  following  list 
should  give  you  some  idea  as  to  in¬ 
struments  needed  to  give  balance  to 
bands  of  different  sizes: 

Band  of  €  pieces:  Two  comets,  two 
altos,  one  baritone,  one  bass. 

Band  of  12  pieces:  One  E\)  clarinet, 
two  Bj)  clarinets,  three  comets,  three 
altos,  one  trombone,  one  baritone,  one 
bass. 

Band  of  27  pieces:  One  Ejg  clarinet, 
six  B}f  clarinets,  one  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  one  Efg  alto  saxophone,  one 
B\)  tenor  saxophone,  five  cornets,  three 
altos,  three  trombones,  one  baritone, 
three  basses,  two  drums. 

Band  of  30  pieces:  One  flute,  one 
EJd  clarinet,  eight  B\f  clarinets,  one 
soprano  saxophone,  one  £|y  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  one  B\)  tenor  saxophone,  five 
cornets,  three  altos,  three  trombones, 
one  baritone,  three  basses,  two  dmma. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  find  that 
the  lowly  E(,  cornet  is  now  hitting 
the  comeback  trail.  I  believe  that 
this  instrument  has  its  place  in  any 
band,  particularly  if  you  want  your 
band  heard  across  the  football  field 
or  at  other  athletic  contests. 

When  all  steps  of  organization  have 
been  completed,  call  the  first  re¬ 
hearsal.  If  some  of  the  students  do 
not  have  their  instruments,  have 
them  attend  anyway.  In  preparing 
students  for  band  work  there  are  four 
approaches  that  may  be  used.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  private  lesson.  We 
will  pass  over  this  method  as  we  are 
speaking  of  class  organization.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  the  private  lesson 
is  apparently  on  the  way  out  as  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  teach  a  group  as  to 
teach  one  person.  The  second  type  is 
the  homogeneous  class  lesson  in  which 
a  group  of  the  same  instmments  are 
used.  Unless  your  school  system  is  a 
“Director’s  Utopia”,  this  tirpe  will  he 
useless.  ’The  third  type,  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  most  advisable,  is  the 
heterogeneous  class  lesson  wherein 
similar  instruments  are  taught.  The 
fourth  type  is  the  full  band  rehearsal. 
I  have  found  that  combining  the  last 
two  gives  a  very  excellent  system  of 
rehearsals.  On  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  all  reed  sections  meet  and  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  all  brass 
choirs  meet.  On  Friday  there  is  a  full 
band  rehearsal  made  up  of  all  choirs. 
This  allows  the  student  ample  time 
to  master  the  lesson  assigned,  and  he 

(Turn  to  page  48) 
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The  OBOE 

Its  Ancestral 


•  WHAT  MUSIC  LOVER,  listening 
to  a  symphony  concert,  has  not  been 
fascinated  by  the  penetrating  and 
plaintive  voice  of  the  oboe  pervading 
the  sonorous  mass  (rf  the  orchestra? 
One  of  the  most  complex  of  modem 
instraments,  the  oboe  is  also  one  of 
the  most  vensatile;  pastoral,  naive, 
gay,  melancholy,  tender  or  humorous 
by  turns.  It  is  capable  of  expressing 
the  various  shades  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  from  Joy  to  sorrow,  from  idyll 
to  tragedy. 

For  my  first  talk  about  the  oboe 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something  about  its 
history  and  development.  The  oboe 
family  today  is  made  up  of  four 
varieties;  the  oboe  proper,  the  cor 
anglais  or  Ehiglish  horn,  the  oboe 
d’amore,  and  the  baritone  oboe. 

History  informs  us  that  the  oboe 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  reed  in¬ 
struments.  It  has  come  down  to  us 
from  prehistoric  times  without  under¬ 
going  any  radical  changes  of  form. 
Ancient  specimens  are  all  conical, 
varying  only  in  their  proportions  as 
to  length  and  width  at  the  bell.  Its 
remote  ancestors  come  from  India, 
China,  and  Persia,  and  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  brought  to  the  Greeks,  who 
called  it  aulos  before  tbe  birth  of 
Christ.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  By  the  end  of  the  Vllth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  we  find  the  Arabian  oboe 
called  zouma  or  zamr  made  in  three 
different  lengths  which  in  its  turn 
was  brought  to  Elurope  by  the  return¬ 
ing  Cmsaders. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  (Xth  to 
Xnith  centuries)'  the  oboes  were 
called  pomtnert,  and  were  also  known 
as  bombards  because  of  the  buzzing 
tone  of  the  lower  pitched  members 
of  the  group.  They  were  used  to  ac¬ 
company  public  rejoicings  and  village 
festivals.  Their  range  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  and  one-half  octaves,  but 
their  rude  tone  was  well  suited  to 
the  peasant  dances.  Later  on  the 
Germans  gave  it  the  name  of 
schalmey.  It  is  probably  from  the 
schalmep-pommer  that  the  modem 
oboe  sprang,  although  the  French 
oboist  A.M.R.  Barret  (1808-1879)  says, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  method, 
that  he  presumes  that  the  modem 
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oboe  came  from  a  kind  of  primitive 
oboe  of  which  one  could  at  that  time 
still  find  specimens  in  the  Languedoc 
(Southern  France)  “which  is  nothing 
but  a  bagpipe  without  a  bag,  with 
six  boles  but  no  keys.  Peasants  play 
it  at  church  festivals,  wrestling 
matches,  and  bull  fights.  The  oboists 
are  accompanied  by  young  boys  with 
small  drums  and  together  they  make 
a  deafening  noise.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  cen¬ 
tury  the  oboe  still  had  only  two  keys, 
C-sharp  and  D-sharp.  It  was  made 
in  three  different  lengths  and  was 
used  in  military  bands.  Lolli  (1633- 
1687)  wrote  oboe  marches  for  Louis 
XrV  of  Prance,  and  Cambert  intro¬ 
duced  oboes  into  the  orchestra  of  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1671.  It  seems  that 
they  were  almost  equal  in  number  to 
the  violins  (12).  About  1727  Gerhard 
Hofmann  added  the  G-sharp  key;  the 
number  of  keys  was  then  gradually 
increased  to  nine;  then  twelve  and 
fourteen. 

The  works  of  Bach  (1685-1760)  and 
Handel  (1685-1759)-  show  that,  at  this 
time,  the  technique  of  the  oboe  was 
already  very  advanced.  From  that 
period  it  increased  in  popularity  as 
a  solo  as  well  as  an  orchestral  in- 
stmment,  as  shown  by  the  works  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  who  entrasted  the  most 
delicate  passages  to  this  instmment. 
In  this  connection  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  celebrated  Quartet  in  F 
Major  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  and 
cello  written  by  Mozart  in  1781  where 
we  find  passages  of  such  difficulty  as 
to  be  almost  inconceivable  for  an  in¬ 
strument  with  so  few  keys  and  which 
are  still  difficult  to  play  on  a  modem 
oboe.  So  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  Mozart  must  have  found  an  un¬ 
usual  virtuoso  for  his  quartet.  Bee¬ 


thoven  also  wrote  a  Trio  Op.  87  for 
two  oboes  and  English  horn. 

From  1750  tbe  oboe  started  its  slow 
but  steady  mechanical  improvement 
at  tbe  hanjs  of  the  French  instra- 
ment  makers  and  oboists:  De  Lusse 
(1731-1780),  Vogt  (1781-1879),  Brod, 
Triebert,  and  Barret,  a  pupil  of  Vogt. 
Its  range  was  extended  to  two  oc¬ 
taves  and  a  fifth.  Barret  suggested 
various  improvements  to  the  famous 
oboe  maker  Triebert  in  Paris  and 
always  gave  him  much  credit  for  im¬ 
proving  the  bore  and  mechanism. 
Francois  LorOe  (1835-1902)  succeeded 
Triebert,  and  his  son  and  successor 
Lucian  LorOe,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Georges  Gillet  (most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  oboists)  created  from 
1900  to  1906  the  modified  Conserva¬ 
tory  system,  with  covered  finger- 
boles,  producing  a  much  better  tone 
as  to  quality,  even  intonation,  and 
power,  and  made  possible  and  im¬ 
proved  all  the  trills.  Since  then  the 
French  school  of  oboe  playing,  aim¬ 
ing  as  it  does  at  refinement  of  tone, 
ease  of  execution,  and  suppleness  of 
shading,  has  been  supreme.  Richard 
Strauss  who  hae  publicly  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  French  school, 
has  alloted  more  than  one  delightful 
solo  to  the  oboe,  Ehiglish  horn,  oboe 
d’amore,  and  baritone  oboe. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  oboe  da  caccia 
(bunting  oboe),  later  called  English 
horn,  began  to  appear  in  the  orches¬ 
tral  music,  cantatas,  and  oratorios  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  The  Ehiglish  horn  may  be 
traced  from  three  different  main 
origins:  the  medieval  alto-pommer, 
the  Italian  ptfferaro,  and  the  pibffom. 
a  rustic  reed  instrument  used  among 
the  Welsh  and  Celtic  peoples.  At 
that  time  the  Ehiglish  horn  was 
curved  and  made  of  small  pieces  of 
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which  sounds  in  French  like  anglais 
(meaning  English). 

The  present  English  horn  ie  in  F 
and  straight;  pitched  a  fifth  lower 
than  the  oboe,  it  is  to  the  oboe  what 
the  viola  is  to  the  violin;  its  finger¬ 
ing  and  range  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  oboe.  Its  music  is  written  in 
the  O  clef,  a  fifth  higher  than  it 
sounds.  Its  tone  color  possesses  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  somber  qualities  not 
found  in  any  other  instrument.  It  can 
revive  images  and  sentiments  of  the 
past  when  the  composer  desires  to 
touch  the  secret  chords  of  tender 
memories.  In  the  overture  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  “William  Tell”  and  the  mod¬ 
erate  3/4  passage  in  Schumann’s 
“Manfred”  it  imitates  the  Alpine 
horn;  in  Dvorak’s  “New  World  Sym¬ 
phony  Largo”  it  expresses  the  plain¬ 
tive  melody  in  the  style  of  a  negro 
spiritual;  and,  in  the  familiar  shep¬ 
herd’s  pastoral  in  Wagner’s  “Tristan”, 
a  peculiar  melancholy  or  refiective 
sadness.  Other  beautiful  English  horn 
solos  are  found  in  Berlioz,  Cesar 
Franck,  and  Debussy. 

It  was  the  great  masters  of  musical 
drama  in  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  XIXth  century,  Berlioz  and 
Meyerbeer,  who  brought  the  English 
horn  back  into  favor  and  restored  it 
to  its  place  among  the  instruments 
of  the  European  orchestra.  Berlioz 
was  the  first  composer  who  employed 
it  in  combination  with  other  qualities 
of  tone. 

The  rarely  used  oboe  d’amore  in 
A  is  really  a  mezzo-sog)rano  oboe, 
built  a  minor  third  lower  than  the 
oboe  proper.  It  has  a  bell  and  crook 
similar  to  the  English  horn.  Bach 
wrote  for  it  in  the  “Christmas  Ora¬ 
torio”,  the  “Paaeion”,  and  other 
works,  but  it  fell  into  complete  dis¬ 
use  after  the  death  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  it 
has  been  revived  by  the  modern  com¬ 
posers  Debussy,  Gedalge,  Le  Boucher, 
Ravel,  and  Strauss.  Its  tone  color  is 
something  between  the  oboe  and  the 
English  horn,  truly  pastoral,  veiled, 
naive,  and  plaintive.  It,  too,  can  be 
very  expressive. 

The  baritone  oboe  is  an  ^  octave 
lower  than  the  oboe  proper.  It  has 
a  beautiful  and  powerful  tone  in  the 
low  and  medium  register.  The  mod¬ 
em  composers,  Delius  and  Richard 
Strauss,  have  written  for  it. 

And  so  the  next  time  you  bear  the 
modern  oboe  sounding  the  A  to  give 
the  pitch  to  the  orchestra,  let  your 
imagination  wander  back  over  its 
long  history  to  ancient  times  when 
almost  that  same  sound  was  a  signal 
to  your  ancestors  for  war,  or  re¬ 
ligious  festivals,  or  public  rejoicing. 


wood  dovetailed  together  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  leather,  with  a  globular  or 
pear-shaped  bell  and  a  small  bent 
crook.  Its  curved  shape  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  name  of  hunting  oboe. 
But  as  for  its  later  name  of  English 
bora,  musicologists  have  not  yet  as¬ 


certained  why  this  alto  of  the  oboe 
family,  which  is  neither  English  nor 
a  horn,  is  called  Ekiglish.  Some  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  word  Eng¬ 
lish  has  been  given  to  it  by  corrup¬ 
tion  or  misspelling  of  the  French 
word  angli  (meaning  angled  or  bent) 


Albert  J.  Andraud  it  one  of  America's  foremost  purveyors  of  the  oboe  and  the 
English  horn  and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  history,  literature,  and  technique 
of  these  instruments.  In  this  inspiring  article  he  paints  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Iheir  life  and  family.  It  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  articles  ever  published  on 
instrument  history.  Mr.  Andraud  is  oboist  and  solo  English  hornist  with  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  and  profeuor  of  oboe,  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music.  >>>>  >>>>>>>>>> 
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Literature  for  the 
French  Horn  Quartet 

By  Max  P.  Pottag 
Member  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


•  ALL  MY  LIFE  I  have  had  an  un¬ 
usually  keen  interest  in,  and  a  desire 
for,  small  ensemble  playing,  especially 
the  quartet.  Even  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  I  and  three  colleagues  in  my 
horn  section,  started  our  first  quar¬ 
tet  The  pleasure  we  had  in  rehears¬ 
ing  and  playing  for  concerts, 
churches,  parties,  and  serenades  was 
a  rich  reward. 

There  is  really  no  better  training 
for  fine  musicianship  than  quartet 
playing,  when  four  play  as  one,  each 
feeling  in  true  accordance  with  the 
other  three.  Of  course,  the  library 
for  a  horn  quartet  is  rather  limited, 
but  still  there  is  plenty  of  original 
and  arranged  material  to  keep  a  zeal¬ 
ous  quartet  busy. 

I  have  before  me  a  most  complete 
list  of  French  horn  quartets  compiled 
by  Asher  Treat  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  one  of  my  former  pupils 
and  an  excellent  amateur  player.  Mr. 


Treat  knows  the  horn,  its  history,  and 
literature,  better  than  anyone  of  whom 
I  know.  With  his  kind  permission,  a 
copy  of  his  complete  list  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue. 

In  coaching  quartets  intonation  is 
the  most  important  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Inasmuch  as  the  horn  is 
such  a  fiezible  instrument,  it  is  very 
often  played  out  of  tune.  In  fact 
there  is  really  no  perfectly  pitched 
French  horn.  Learning  to  play  it  in 
tune  will  best  be  accomplished  by 
quartet  playing. 

For  instance,  select  a  simple  chor¬ 
al;  play  slowly,  and  the  first  chord 
out  of  tune  should  be  sustained  and 
adjusted  until  it  is  in  perfect  pitch. 
Then  the  student  should  determine 
how  his  individual  tone  blends  and 
balances  with  those  of  his  three  part¬ 
ners.  One  player  with  a  hard  tone 
quality  will  upset  the  balance  of 
three  others  who  are  otherwise  per¬ 


fectly  matched.  Absolute  pitch, 
blending,  and  the  best  possible  dy¬ 
namics  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
quartet. 

A  crescendo  from  pp  to  p  (f>p<p) 
should  reach  only  a  p,  and  not  a  m/. 
The  student  must  remember  that  a 
crescendo  only  goes  from  one  degree 
to  the  next  unless  it  is  marked  other¬ 
wise. 

It  was  some  ten  years  ago  when  my 
quartet  first  introduced  French  horn 
ensemble  playing  on  the  air.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this  I  trained  a  double 
quartet  at  Senn  high  school  of  Chicago. 
They  made  such  a  fine  showing,  and 
so  much  interest  was  created,  that  to¬ 
day  quartet  playing  is  popular  in  most 
high  schools. 

Now  why  stop  at  a  quartet?  As  in 
a  male  chorus,  one  could  use  eight, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  players  if  they  are 
available. 

While  I  was  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  summer  clinic 
last  year,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  twenty-three  horn  players  at  my 
disposal.  With  their  co-operation,  we 
played  a  short  program  of  horn  en¬ 
semble  music  that  proved  a  tremendous 
success.  It  was  a  thrill  I  shall  never 
forget.  This  experience  was  so  re¬ 
markable  that  I  cannot  help  but  en¬ 
courage  ensemble  playing  whenever 
possible  and  do  my  utmost  to  encour¬ 
age  it. 


SubtniHed  by  Max  P.  Pottag;  Compiled  by  Asher  Treat 


(Italics  indicate  publithar.) 

Artot,  Jean  Desire  (1803-1887)— 13 
quartets  for  4  horns.  In  4  booka  Schott, 
Brussela  1875. 

Beck,  Reinhold  (1881-) — Quartet  for  4 
horns.  Es.  Op.  1.  Ories  and  Bch.,  1809. 

Becker,  Valentin  E.  (1814-1890)— 
"WUraburger  Schutaenmarsch".  Andraud, 
Cincinnati,  importer. 

Beethoven,  L.  von  (1770-1827) — "Co- 
equales”,  1,  Andante;  2,  Poco  adagio;  8, 
Andante  sostenuto ;  transcribed  by  G. 
Wittmann ;  score  and  parts.  Evette  and 
Schaeffer,  Paris.  Andraud,  imp. 

Brandt,  W. — “8  Country  Pictures”,  4 
horns  (or  4  trumpets)  (or  4  trombones). 
Andraud,  Imp. 

Frans,  Oscar — "100  horn  quartets".  J. 
a.  Seeling,  Dresden. 

Gaspary,  A. — "Gebrochene  Treue  (mit 
freier  Benutsung  einer  Amerikanischer 
Melodie)  fUr  4  WiddhSrner  Oder  8  Wald- 
hOrner  und  Posaune  mit  Orchester”.  J. 
O.  Seeling. 

Goepfart,  Karl  Andreas  (1768-1818) — 
“Serenade”  Opus  18,  4  horns  or  8  horns 
and  trombone.  A.  B.  Fiacher,  Bremen. 

Gumbert,  Friedrich  (1841-1906) — "Aus- 
gewShlte  Horn  Quartet”,  4  volumes.  Carl 
Meraebnrger,  Leipsig. 

H&nsel.  August — “7  Quators  Orlglnauz”, 
Opus  76.  F.  Hofmeiater,  Lielpsig,  1869. 

Homlllus,  C. — Quartet  in  B  Major,  in  8 
movements.  Opus  88.  C.  Meraebnrger, 
1898. 


HUbler,  H. — “ConcertstUck”.  4  horns 
and  piano.  Klemm,  Leipsig.  (Out  of 
print  4-26-29.) 

Klein,  R.  W. — Fantasie  from  the  opera 
"Der  Freischttts”.  C.  Meraebnrger, 

Koschat,  Thomas  (1845-1914)— "Kftrt- 
ner  Lieder”.  2  booka  4  horns  or  2  horns, 
tenor  and  trombone.  Arranged  by  Her¬ 
mann  Seidenglans.  F.  E.  C.  Lenckart, 
Leipsig. 

Kramer  (compiler  and  arranger) — "Lie- 
derschats”.  2  books.  C.  F.  Kahnt,  Leip¬ 
sig. 

Krause,  Emil  (1840-1916) — "Am  Festen- 
orgen,  drei  Quartettsktse”.  Opus  58.  L. 
Hoffman,  Hamburg,  1887. 

Lasarque  du  Montaut,  E.  A. — “Le  bon- 
soir  de  chasseurs,  choeur  h  4  volx,  mu- 
sique  de  Theodore  Gallyot".  Sidot  frirea, 
Mets,  1867. 

Llftl,  Frans  J. — “Auf  der  Birsch  (Fan¬ 
fare)”.  Opus  184.  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Hell- 
bronn,  c.  1927.  "Aus  guter,  alter  Zeit”. 
Opus  72.  C.  F.  Schmidt.  “Berglust”, 
Opus  122.  C.  F.  Schmidt.  “FrauenglUck, 
Polka-Masur”.  Opus  87.  Johann  Andrd. 
Offenbach  a/M.  “Herxenkl&nge,  Walser”. 
Opus  88.  Johann  Andrd.  Wagner  "Jagd- 
Chor”.  Opus  41.  C.  F.  Schmidt.  “Jager- 
landler”.  Opus  86.  4  Elb  homa  Johann 

Andri.  "Jella-Oavotte”.  Opus  96.  Johann 
Andri.  “Mit  Hers  und  Hand”.  Opus  81. 
4  F  horns.  Johann  Andri.  Wagner  "Pll- 
ger-C%or”.  Opus  89.  C.  F.  Schmidt.  Quar¬ 
tet  Arrangement  of  6  Mendelssohn  "Lie¬ 


der  ohne  Worte”.  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Johann 
Andri.  Suita  In  4  parta  Opus  186. 
C.  F.  Schmidt.  Suite  for  4  horns.  “Sun¬ 
day  morning”.  “In  the  cafe”.  “E^vening 
song”.  “Homecoming”.  “Waidmannslied 
(Wiener  Jagdclub-Fanfare)"  Opus  87.  4 
Eb  homa  Johann  Andri,  “Walser”. 
Opus  74.  C.  F.  Schmidt. 

Lindner — “Fanfare”. 

Melchior,  P. — “Ordonnance  de  chasse”. 
4  horns  (trompets).  Meiaaonnier,  successeur 
de  Savaresse,  Paris.  "Trois  petlts  qua- 
tuors”.  Opus  14.  H.  Lemoine,  Paria 

Mendelssohn,  Felix  (1809-1847)— “5 
songs  without  words”.  Transcription.  An- 
drand,  imp.  “t  eqnatea”.  Transcription. 
Evette  and  Schaeffer;  Andrand,  Imp. 

Michiels,  Louis — “ROverie  pour  quatre 
cors”.  Schott. 

Miller  (possibly  Mttller) — Quartets.  4 
booka  4  horns  in  F.  Carl  Fiacher,  New 
York,  imp. 

Mttller,  Bernhardt  Ed.  (1824-1883)— 
“Original  Quartette  fttr  4  Waldhttrner  (in 
Ermangelung  eines  vierten  Hornes  Bass- 
posaune)”.  In  4  booka  Zimmermann, 
Leipsig.  6  original  quartets.  Zimmermann. 
12  original  quartets,  zimmermann. 

Nieblg,  A. — “Waldee-Echo”.  4  horns  (or 
8  horns  and  trombone  or  tuba).  Andrand, 
imp. 

Oertel,  Louis  (publisher) — "Lieder-Al- 
bum  fttr  Horaquartette”.  Lonia  Oertel, 
Hanover. 

Otto,  Ernest  Julius  (1804-1877)— “Es 
Rauscht  dem  Jkgersmann  der  Wald”. 


It 


Opu8  107.  Kdited  by  F.  Gumbert.  C. 
Meraeburger. 

Perilhou,  A. — “Chasse”.  Heugel,  Paris, 
c.  1902. 

Relche,  Gottfried  (1667-1734)— “Vier- 
undawantig  neue  Quatricinia  neu  heraus- 
Kegeben  von  Pfarrer  Adolf  Milller  Bun- 
desposaunenmelster  in  Dresden”.  Leipsig. 
1696.  Four  part  pieces  of  unspecifled  in¬ 
strumentation.  Verlag  dea  Landeaverein 
fur  Innere  Miaaion  in  8achaen/Abt.  Poaau- 
nenmiaaion,  Dresden,  1927. 

Richards,  J.  O.  (publisher) — “Hunters’ 
Farewell”.  J.  O.  Richarda  and  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  “Nearer  My*  God  to  Thee”.  J.  O. 
Richarda  and  Co.  “The  chapel”.  J.  O. 
Richarda  and  Co. 

Rieding,  Oscar  —  “ROverie”.  C.  F. 
Schmidt. 

Roeslnl,  G.  A.  (1792-1868)— “Le  Ren- 
des-vous  de  chasse,  fanfare  pour  quatre 
trompes  composOe  pour  M.  le  baron  de 
Schlckler”.  Troupenaa  and  Co.,  Paris. 

Rummel,  Christian  (1787-1849)  —  “6 
quatuors  pour  4  cors”.  Opus  69.  B. 
Schott’a  Sohne,  Mayence. 

SchantI,  Josef — “Repertoire”.  Outman, 
Carl  Fiacher,  New  York. 

Schein,  Johann  Herman  (1586-1630) — 
Suite  No.  22.  Prom  the  “Banchetto  musi- 
cale”.  1617.  Arranged  by  A.  Prilfer. 
Breitkopf  and  H&rtel,  Leipsig,  1903. 

Schubert,  Frans  (1797-1828)  —  “Die 
Nacht”.  Arranged  by  Frans  J.  Lift!.  Jo¬ 
hann  Andrd. 

Spary,  Josef — “Nach  dem  ersten  Balle. 
Traumssene”.  C.  P.  Schmidt.  “Eln  Som- 
memachtsabend  in  Steiermark.  Idylle”.  4 
horns  in  P.  Arranged  also  for  3  horns 
and  trombone.  C.  F.  Schmidt. 

Stor,  C.  —  “PantasiestUck  liber  ein 
Motiv  aus  Lisst's  ‘Les  PrOludes’  ”.  Breit¬ 
kopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsig.  Out  of  print 
1-6-29. 

Strong,  George  Templeton  (1856-) — “Le- 
gende”.  Edition  Henn,  GenOve.  “Quartet”. 
Andrnud,  imp. 

Swert,  Jules  de  (1843-1891) — “PensOe 
OlOgtaque”.  Opus  47.  4  horns  (cello  and 
piano,  or  4  cellos).  Schott  Frirea,  Brussels. 

TschOrOpnino,  N.  (1873-)— Six  horn 
quartets.  Published  separately.  (1)  “Noc¬ 
turne".  (2)  “Ancienne  chanson  Alle- 
mand”.  (3)  “La  chasse”.  (4)  “Choeur 
dansO”.  (5)  “(Jhant  populaire”.  (6)  "Un 
choral”.  P.  Jurgenaon,  Leipsig,  c.  )926. 

Vogel.  Plorentin — “MacOdoine  basque ; 
deux  suites  de  cOlObres  airs  basques  pour 
trompes  de  chasse”.  Por  4  horna  P. 
Vogel,  St.  Palais  (B.  Pyr),  1930. 

Volkmann,  Robert  (1815-1883) — “Jagd- 
fantasie  fUr  4  Hfimer”.  Louia  Oertel, 
Hanover. 

Wagner,  Richard  (1813-1883) — “Braut- 
lied  und  Gebet  aus  Ltdiengrin”.  Arranged 
for  4  horns  by  P.  J.  LlftL  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leipsig.  “Tannhaiiaer”.  Hunters* 
chorus.  Arranged  for  4  horns.  Andraud, 
imp.  “Tannhailser”.  Pilgrims'  chorus.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  4  horns.  Andraud,  imp. 

Windsperger,  Lothar  (1885-) — “Three 
suites”.  Andraud,  imp. 

Wittmann.  G. — “(Collection  de  68  son- 
neries  et  fanfares  de  chasse”.  Evette  and 
Schaeffer. 

Wunderer,  Ant. — “Original — Waldhorn 
— Quartette”.  4  horns  in  P.  Published 
separately.  (1)  “Gemsvellchen-Walser”. 
(2)  “SchUtsenllebchen  -  Polka”.  (3) 
“NIppe,  Masurka”.  (4)  “Meisterschutsen- 
Marsch”.  (6)  "Kuckuck  Polka”.  (6) 
"Kemschuss-Walser”.  (7)  “Kirch  tag- 
Marsch".  (8)  “Polka-Standchen”.  (9) 
“Wlener-T&nse”.  (10)  “Des  Jkgers  Wan- 
derliedchen”.  Johann  Andrd. 

(Turn  to  page  48) 


•  WHEN  ONE  ATTENDS  the  con¬ 
cert  performance  of  a  first-class  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
a  renowned  conductor,  one  marvels 
at  the  infinite  perfection,  the  exquis¬ 
ite  beauties  of  the  musical  effects,  the 
sublime  abandon  of  the  forte  pas¬ 
sages,  the  ease  and  charm  of  the 
teamwork  displayed  by  director  and 
players.  The  finished  effect  fasci¬ 
nates  the  hearer,  and  he  goes  out  from 
the  concert  more  or  less  awe-inspired, 
depending  upon  his  own  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  he  has  heard  and  upon 
the  ability  of  the  conductor  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  get  their  message  across 
the  footlights. 

But  far  more  interesting  to  the 
student-musician  would  be  the  re¬ 
hearsals  of  such  an  organization  and 
such  a  conductor  if  he  could  only  hear 
them  during  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  those  effects.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  much  more  possible  to 
hear  the  great  organizations  rehearse 
than  it  is  at  present.  One  factor  in 
the  closing  of  rehearsal  doors  to  the 
public  has  been  that  people  who  at¬ 
tended  the  rehearsals  were  often  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  when  a  conductor 
stopped  the  orchestra  to  work  out 
some  particularly  fine  effect  with  the 
player  of  a  solo  instrument,  such  as 
first  flute  or  first  clarinet,  this  un¬ 
educated  audience  of  rehearsal-at- 
tenders  at  once  Jumped  to  the  con- 


ciusion  that  the  player  was  inefficient 
and  incapabie  of  piaying  his  part. 
Such  conclusions  were  embarrassing 
to  many  of  the  finest  players  of  their 
time  and  resulted  in  the  final  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  curtain  on  public  rehear¬ 
sals. 

Having  had  a  pass  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  Los 
Angeles  symphony  orchestra  under 
such  masters  of  conducting  as  Molin- 
ari  of  Rome,  Italy;  Iturbi,  the  great 
Spanish  pianist  and  conductor;  Mon- 
teux,  French  maestro;  Klemperer, 
their  regular  conductor  who  shared 
the  responsibilities  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  last  fall  with  Toscanini ; 
and  others:  I  pass  on  to  you  a  few 
incidents  which  I  hope  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful. 

First,  the  warming-up  period.  These 
directors  of  yours  who  plead  with 
careless  brass  and  wood-wind  players 
to  “get  to  rehearsal  early  and  warm 
up  those  instruments”,  are  not  Just 
hunting  for  a  way  to  get  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  extra  practice  out  of  their  stu¬ 
dents.  It  saves  hours  of  time  if  a 
rehearsal  can  start  out  in  tune,  and 
remain  so.  After  all,  the  beginning  of 
a  trofessional  rehearsal  Is  the  end  of 
the  warming-up  period,  not  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it. 

Arriving  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
morning  after  morning  half  an  hour 
before  rehearsal,  I  found  a  goodly 
number  of  the  orchestra  men  already 
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playing  on  their  instruments:  warm¬ 
ing  up — but  how  beautifully  some  of 
them  played. 

One  morning  —  that  memorable 
morning  when  the  headlines  of  the 
papers  brought  news  of  the  Will 
Rogers’  tragedy  —  I  wrote  down  in 
my  notebo<di  Just  what  I  heard  from 
among  the  conglomerate  mass  of 
practicing  going  on  before  the  re¬ 
hearsal  began.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  those  notes. 

"The  symphony  is  Just  gathering. 
Players  coming  in — others  practicing. 

A  difficult  triplet  figure  on  an  indus¬ 
trious  second  violin.  Trills  from  the 
first  trumi>et.  Runs  on  the  bass  viols. 
‘Say,  did  you  see  the  extra  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Will  Rogers  killed.’  ‘Yeah — with 
Wiley  Post.’ — A  consultation  of  down¬ 
cast  musicians  on  the  front  on  the 
platform.  Snatches  of  talk  salted  with 
‘Rogers  ....  Post.’  Molinari  enters. 

A  flood  of  Italian.  The  trumpeter  must 
understand  him.  Not  yet  time  for  re¬ 
hearsal  to  start.  Horn  player  begins 
practicing  on  solo  passage.  Fifths  in 
the  fiddles.  Fatty  in  the  seconds  bal¬ 
ances  precariously  on  the  edge  of  the 
rise  to  his  chair,  but  does  not  fall. 
Chromatics  in  the  trumpet — and  can 
he  play  them!  Mr.  Trombone  now 
warms  up  with  high-low,  high-low 
notes.  The  concertmaster  walks  in 
like  Jacques  Gordon  in  his  informal 
moments.  ’That  trumpet  player  surely 
takes  a  workout  before  rehearsal. 
Slurred  chromatics  now — two  octaves 
— ^Just  a  whisper.  ’The  cello  principal 
with  his  shock  of  white  hair  engages 
the  conductor  (who  has  stepped  on 
the  podium)  in  conversation.  Some 
question.  Cellist  shrugs  with  a  smile 
of  resignation.  Mr.  ’Trumpet  is  play¬ 
ing  a  melody  now.  Everyone  is  prac¬ 
ticing  softly.  Some  of  those  fiddle  play¬ 
ers  like  their  scales  pretty  well  for 
warming-up  the  morning  after.  A 
pesky  rhythm  in  the  horn.  Conductor 
taps  for  attention.  ‘Good  morning.’ 
Everyone  answers,  ‘Gk>od  morning.’ 
Violas  and  seconds  begin  a  soft 
rhjrthm.  S<Hne  violist  is  slow.  It 
doesn’t  go.  Begin  again.  Horn  on  sus¬ 
tained  tone,  wood-winds  enter.  Tym- 
panl  solo — soft  rhythm — and  the  re¬ 
hearsal  is  under  way.  Strauss’  ‘Death 
and  ’Transfiguration’.’’ 

If  ever  the  Strauss  tone  poem  was 
divinely  played,  it  was  that  morning. 
And  the  same  evening,  August  16, 
at  the  concert  the  rendition  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Will  Rogers 
and  Wiley  Post. 

The  great  conductors  of  orchestra 
might  easily  be  divided  into  two 
classifications.  When  the  conductor 
has  only  one  rehearsal  for  his  con¬ 
cert,  as  the  maestros  usually  do  in 
this  efficient  age,  certain  conductors 
demand  every  bit  as  fine  a  perform¬ 


ance  from  their  men  at  rehearsal  as  course,  saves  time  at  rehearsal  and 

at  the  concert.  Molinari  is  this  type  may  even  give  the  musicians  a  break 

of  conductor.  The  last  note  of  every  by  getting  through  early.  Iturbi’s  re¬ 
slow  movement  is  held  out  Just  as  hearsal  performances  are,  therefore, 

carefully.  Just  as  exquisitely,  as  at  the  Just  a  taste  of  what  is  to  come  at  the 

concert.  He  never  loses  a  musical  ef-  concert,  while  Molinarl’s  rehearsals 

feet  Just  to  save  time.  With  him  the  are  finished  performances  in  them- 

music  is  everything.  ’Time  may  be  selves. 

fleeting  if  it  will.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  rendi- 

’The  other  type  of  conductor  is  he  tions  of  the  Beethoven  ‘‘First’’  that  I 

who  knows  that  he  is  dealing  with  have  ever  heard  was  Molinari’s  re- 

skilled  players  thoroughly  acquainted  hearsal  on  one  of  those  rare  misty, 

with  the  standard  repertoire,  who  can  foggy  mornings.  The  giant  hills  that 

make  their  effects  when  the  concert  background  the  orchestra  shell  seemed 
demands,  and  therefore  does  not  take  to  be  sleeping  behind  their  curtain  of 

rehearsal  time  for  the  sustaining  of  mist.  The  highest  mountain  was  com- 

every  hold,  or  the  complete  dying  pletely  out  of  sight.  Molinari  began 

away  of  every  closing  note.  Iturbi  is  the  Beethoven.  What  a  setting  for 

this  tyi>e.  In  conducting  the  “Oberon”  the  Jewel!  Only  the  expanse  of  all 

Overture  by  von  Weber,  the  French  outdoors  is  big  enough  for  Beethoven, 

horn  having  begun  the  exquisite  solo  The  gray  mists  linking  the  earth  to 

opening,  Iturbi  stopped  the  orchestra.  heaven  whispered  that  he  might  be 

“O,  K.  Skip  it,’’  thus  implying,  ‘‘I  know  iistening.  Glorious  thought  that  he 

you  are  a  skilled  horn  player  and  can  could  hear  again.  And  if  he  heard, 

play  these  standard  solos  so  we  won’t  how  lovely  must  have  been  the  smile 

wait  for  the  effects  now.’’  ’This,  of  upon  his  face  as  Molinari  conducted. 


INSPIRATION 
Plus  the  Beaded  Brow 

A  *horl,  short  story 
By  Prod  H.  Wado,  Wost  Linn,  Oroqon 

•  DID  YOU  EVER  walk  home  from  Registering  for  the  class  in  begin- 
a  night  band  rehearsal  through  a  ning  band,  he  was  assigned  to  mello- 

driving  rain  over  eight  miiee  of  phone.  He  showed  marked  aptitude 

muddy,  mountain  road?  And  were  for  the  instrument  and  soon  was 

you  carrying  a  heavy  horn?  And  as  transferred  to  the  French  horn.  Be- 

you  did  all  this,  were  you  gloriously  fore  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 

happy?  If  you  have  had  such  experi-  worked  into  the  advanced  division  of 
ences,  then  you  won’t  need  to  read  band  and  through  the  chairs  to  solo 

this  yam,  because  you  already  know  horn.  ’The  same  year  he  won  first 

what  "inspiration  plus  perspiration’’  place  in  French  horn  solo  in  the  state 

means.  If,  however,  you  have  never  contest.  Here  is  where  inspiration 

had  to  sacrifice,  work,  yes  even  slave,  and  perspiration  come  in.  E<very 

to  attain  a  goal,  if  yon  have  never  afternoon  that  he  could  get  help  after 

been  filled  with  a  consuming  longing  school  that  boy  was  right  there  to 

to  do  great  things,  then  let  me  tell  work  on  his  horn.  After  working  an 

you  the  story  of  a  boy  who  did.  hour  or  more,  he  would  cheerfully 

Ours  is  not  a  backwoods  commun-  pick  up  bis  hcHm  and  start  that  long 

ity.  Far  from  it!  One  of  the  north-  walk  home.  Yes,  he  needed  that  horn 

west’s  large  cities  is  within  an  easy  at  night  for  his  home  practice.  He 

fifteen  minutes’  drive.  Yet  if  you  regularly  attended  night  rehearsals 

know  Oregon,  yon  know  that  the  low  when  they  were  called  and  always  at 

coast  mountains  and  the  woods  are  the  risk  of  making  that  long  walk 

very  near  every  valley  town.  Conse-  after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  ’That  took 

quently,  inany  of  our  students  come  inspiration  and,  I  can  assure  you,  no 
from  fairly  isolated  spots  back  in  small  amount  of  perspiration, 
these  foothills.  Perhaps  these  boys  I  believe  it  was  the  late  John 
and  girls  are  Just  a  little  more  hun-  Philip  Sousa  who  said  that  there  are 
gry  for  music  than  are  the  city-bred.  two  kinds  of  musicians:  those  who 

At  any  rate  this  particular  boy  cer-  had  90%  inspiration  (or  talent)  and 

tainly  demonstrated  that  he  was  io%  perspiration,  and  those  who  had 

anxious  to  get  all  he  could.  (r«m  u  n) 


Foun'datilon  of  the 
Orchestra 


By  Floyd  P.  Barnard,  Ait't  Orckastra  and  Band  Diractor,  Intfruclor  of  Sfrin9« 
Rootavalf  High  School,  Minnaapolit,  Minnatofa 


•  THERE  18  a  saying  frequently 
heard  that  the  string  bass  section  is 
the  foundation  of  the  orchestra.  If 
anyone  doubts  the  importance  of  these 
ponderous  instruments,  he  needs  but 
to  listen  to  an  orchestra  play  a 
choral,  march,  or  an  overture  with¬ 
out  them.  He  will  find  that  there  is 
something  definitely  lacking,  that  the 
orchestra  sounds  thin,  lacks  volume, 
proper  tone  color,  and  rhythm.  If  the 
bass  section  furnishes  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  background  to  the  orchestra,  then 
surely  it  warrants  as  much  attention 
and  technical  training  as  any  other 
section.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
listened  to  school  orchestras  having 
otherwise  well-trained  strings,  but 
showing  evidence  that  the  bass  sec¬ 
tions  bad  been  neglected.  Since  bass 
players  can  profit  by  the  teaching  of 
the  principles  of  bowing  technique  as 
well  as  the  other  string  players  in  the 
orchestra,  we  may  assume  that  the 
deficiencies  apparent  in  many  bass  sec¬ 
tions  arise  chiefly  from  failure  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  posi¬ 
tions  and  to  learn  proper  fingering. 

Unfortunately,  private  teachers  of 
the  string  bass  are  non-existent  in 
most  of  the  smaller  towns,  cmd  are 
even  scarce  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  It  therefore  becomes  the  task 
of  the  orchestra  director  to  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  instrument,  if  he  would 
develop  a  dependable  foundation  of 
basses  for  his  orchestra. 


Selection  of  prospective  string  bass 
players  should  be  made  with  discrim¬ 
ination.  Look  at  their  hands.  Long 
fingers  and  a  fairly  wide  hand  are 
essential  to  mastery  of  the  string 
bass,  since  the  intervals  require  wide 
reaches  of  the  fingers.  Also,  the 
player  should  have  a  well-developed 
physique  and  sufficient  strength  in  the 
fingers  to  stop  the  strings  with  a  very 
firm  pressure  upon  the  fingerboard. 
For  this  reason  I  have  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  in  most  cases  to  select  boys 
for  string  bass  players  in  preference 
to  girls.  The  latter  seldom  have  large 
enough  hands  or  enough  strength  in 
their  fingers  to  play  the  instrument 
properly.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  Occasionally  a  girl  can  be 
found  who  has  large  hands  and  long, 
powerful  fingers. 

The  construction  and  measurements 
of  different  basses  often  vary  in  some 
degree,  and  consequently  the  length 
of  the  intervals  will  vary  slightly. 
For  the  sake  of  good  intonation,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  best  to  assign  each  bass 
player  to  a  particular  instrument,  and 
have  him  use  it  exclusively,  rather 
than  allow  him  to  change  from  one 
to  another.  Then  tail-pins  of  the 
proper  length  should  be  fitted  to  each 
bass,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
players.  If  the  tail-pin  is  too  short, 
the  player  will  tend  to  lean  over  the 
bass  rather  than  stand  erect;  if  too 
long,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  neck  comfortably,  and  will 


tend  to  play  with  faulty  intonation. 

The  bow  arm  should  fall  at  full 
length,  and  move  back  and  forth  much 
the  same  as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
Make  certain  that  the  bow  moves 
across  the  strings  parallel  with  the 
bridge.  As  an  exercise  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  loose  wrist,  I  suggest 
having  the  student  practice'  sixteenth 
notes  on  the  open  D  string,  played 
at  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The  play¬ 
ing  of  long  tones  is  helpful  in  the 
development  of  tone  quality  and  bow 
control. 

The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
placed  upon  the  strings  in  a  curved 
position,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  braced 
horizontally  against  the  back  of  the 
neck.  If  the  thumb  is  allowed  to  point 
upward,  the  palm  of  the  hand  tends 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  neck, 
hampering  freedom  in  execution.  The 
strings  should  be  pressed  only  with 
tips  of  the  fingers,  not  with  the  soft, 
fleshy  parts.  In  shifting  positions,  the 
fingers  must  continue  their  pressure 
on  the  string,  and  slide  to  their  next 
goal.  The  “grab”  method  of  finding  po¬ 
sitions  cannot  result  in  anything  but 
bad  intonation. 

There  are  seven  positions  and  five 
half  (or  Intermediate)  positions,  pius 
the  thumb  position.  The  first  half  po¬ 
sition  is,  of  course,  the  one  in  which 
the  half-steps  just  above  the  open 
strings  are  piayed.  The  other  half 
positions  lie  between  the  second  and 
third,  the  third  and  fourth,  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
positions. 

Between  the  first  and  fourth  fingers 
lies  the  interval  of  one  whole-step; 
the  second  finger  is  used  for  the  in¬ 
tervening  half-step.  Only  these  three 
fingers — ^the  first,  second,  and  fourth, 

(Turn  to  pagt  44) 
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The  School  Music 
Building  BOOM  IS  ON 

South  Haven,  Michigan,  built  this  one 

By  M.  R.  Listiak,  Director  of  Music 
L  C.  Mohr,  Superintendent 


•  IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  if  you 
would  know  the  character  of  a  people 
in  a  community,  see  the  churches  and 
schools  they  build.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  these  institutions  are  mirrors 
that  reflect  the  people  who  caused 


them  to  be  built.  People  in  general 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  education 
than  the  much  discussed  three  R’s. 
Many  of  these  discuss  their  problems 
of  education  but  few  do  anything 
about  them. 

The  vocational  building  Just  com¬ 
pleted  in  South  Havmi  is  the  mirror 
that  reflects  the  progressive  thinking 
and  actions  of  the  people  of  South 
Haven.  The  building  is  not  enormous 
nor  is  it  palatial,  but  within  its  walls 
will  be  housed  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  very  few  towns  of  flve  thou¬ 
sand  population  can  boast. 

The  building  is  sixty  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  feet.  It  has  two  stories 
above  and  one  below  ground  level. 
The  flrst  floor  and  lower  level  will 
contain  the  woodworking  shop,  the 
machine  sh(^,  and  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  A  large  room  in  the  lower 
level  will  be  used  by  the  boy  scout 
troops  of  the  community  as  a  general 
meeting  place  and  as  a  recreation 
room. 

The  work  to  be  done  on  the  first 
floor  and  lower  level  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  we  do  point  with  pardon¬ 
able  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 


second  floor  is  to  be  utilized  by  the 
Music  Department. 

All  partitions  are  plaster  on  hollow 
plaster  tile  and  are  practically  sound 
proof.  The  many  large  windows  per¬ 
mit  ample  light  in  every  room. 


Abova  U  the  vocational  buildinq.  The 
entire  second  floor  it  to  be  utilixed 
by  the  music  department.  Below  it 
the  floor  plan  of  the  second  floor. 


The  band  and  orchestra  practice 
room  is  forty-two  by  sixty  feet.  The 
platform  is  the  same  depth  but  wider 
than  our  auditorium  stage.  The  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  auditorium  stage  are 
marked  on  the  platform  to  govern  the 
seating  arrangement  of  the  band  and 


orchestra.  The  floor  beyond  the  plat¬ 
form  is  completely  carpeted  and  the 
west  and  south  windows  curtained  to 
overcome  reverberation. 

This  room  will  be  used  for  various 
programs  that  do  not  require  the  use 
of  the  high  school  auditorium.  It  will 
also  be  rented,  at  a  very  nominal  fee, 
to  any  community  group  that  may  de¬ 
sire  a  meeting  place  of  that  size. 

The  instrument  room  and  one  prac¬ 
tice  room  opens  directly  into  the  band 
and  orchestra  room.  The  instrument 
room  contains  individual  compart¬ 
ments  for  the  instrument  of  every 
member  of  the  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment. 

Note  the  double  set  of  doors  off  the 
band  room  to  eliminate  as  much  dis¬ 
turbance  as  possible  when  the  larger 
groups  are  rehearsing. 

The  chorus  rehearsal  room  is  ap¬ 
proximately  forty-three  by  thirty  feet. 
The  auditorium  stage  dimensions  are 
also  indicated  on  the  floor  of  this 
room  to  facilitate  the  placing  of 
groups  in  rehearsal  that  will  later  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  main  stage.  The  windows 
in  this  room  are  also  curtained.  The 
vocal  music  office,  one  practice  room, 
and  the  library  are  just  off  the  chorus 
rehearsal  room. 

The  class  room  will  be  used  by  the 
shop  deiwrtments  for  drawing  and  by 
the  music  department  for  harmony. 

All  rooms  when  not  used  for  their 
specific  purpose  will  be  used  as  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  by  ensembles  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  practice  during  vacant 
periods. 

The  music  director’s  room  is  big 
enough  to  accommodate  large  class 
lessons  as  well  as  sectional  groups. 

In  the  happiness  of  our  good  for¬ 


tune  we  wish  that  every  public  school 
music  department  that  does  not  al¬ 
ready  have  ample  quarters,  could  have 
if  not  a  nicer  home,  at  least  one  as 
nice  as  ours. 

We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  new 
home. 


What  Helped  Me 
Most  to  WIN 
FIRST  Division 

IN  THE 

National  SOLO 
Contest 

FOURTH  PRIZE  STORY  by  Billy  Joe  Haines,  Student  Director 
Cravrfordsville,  Indiana 

Tt««  writing  it  r«produc«d  h«r«  aMctly  at  tubmiHad,  at  to  tpalling,  punctuation,  ate. 


•  SCIENCE  TELLS  us  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  back  of  every  normal  per¬ 
son’s  cerebral  cavity  there  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  brain  set  aside  for  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  outstanding  things  that  we 
have  heard,  seen  or  done  during  our 
whole  lives.  This  is  commonly  called 
our  memory. 

Probably  one  of  my  most  cherished 
memories  is  that  night  I  walked  into 
our  hotel  in  Cleveland  Ohio  durii^  the 
National  Music  Contest  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  “Con¬ 
gratulations"  from  the  other  members 
of  the  band.  It  so  happened  that  this 
was  the  night  that  the  solo  contest 
awards  of  the  1936  National  Contest 
were  made  public.  Not  knowing  about 
the  making  of  the  announcements,  I 
took  a  stroll  around  the  city  instead  of 
going  to  the  Public  Auditorium  to  hear 
them.  So  it  was  no  wonder  I  just 
gawked  at  the  band  members  and 
asked,  "Congratulations  for  what?" 
Because,  you  see,  I  was  sure  I  hadn’t 
recently  taken  up  the  ties  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Still  I  was  convinced  I  wasn’t 
just  hearing  things,  since  the  strong¬ 
est  beverage  partaken  of  that  night 
was  water,  which  I  had  never  learned 
was  intoxicating.  Then  what  answer 
do  you  suppose  I  received?  Well  just 
this,  “Why,  havn’t  you  heard?  You 
were  placed  in  First  Division  in  the 
Student  Band  Directors’  Contest.” 

Now  to  be  frank,  1  must  admit  that 
it  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  easy 


task  at  this  very  moment  to  have  dis¬ 
placed  me  from  my  present  standing 
position  with  a  feather  off  the  small¬ 
est  microbe  if  microbes  had  been  so 
gifted  as  to  have  feathers. 

At  first  I  could  not  specifically  say 
“What  Helped  Me  Most  to  Win  First 
Division  in  the  1936  National  Solo 
Contest.”  Then  all  at  once  my  mem¬ 
ory  brought  a  mental  picture  back  to 
me  which  I  always  before  thought  very 
insignificant  but  which  now  seemed  a 
solution  as  to  what  really  helped  me 
most  in  the  solo  contest.  This  vision 
was  of  my  school  room  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  of  school.  Around  the 
walls  just  above  the  blackboard  were 
cards  of  all  different  colors.  Each  had 
an  old  saying  printed  on  it  such  as  “A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  and  “If 
you  don’t  succeed  try,  try  again”. 
However  the  one  which  stands  out 
more  plainly  in  my  mind  was  a  red 
card  with  black  letters  which  read, 
“PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT”. 

Of  course  I  never  reached  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  itself  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  but  I  feel  the  word  practice  was 
the  biggest  reason  for  my  winning 
First  Division  in  the  solo  contest.  I 
am  sure  my  success  was  not  due  to 
the  expensive  baton  1  used,  because  it 
cost  only  forty  cents. 

After  learning  the  main  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  directing  from  the  director  of 
our  high  school  band  and  orchestra,  I 
secured  the  contest  selections  and 


started  practicing  on  them  at  home  in 
front  of  a  mirror.  Now  when  some 
people  wonder  at  student  directing 
being  made  one  of  the  regular  solo 
events,  I  think  I  can  remove  all  doubt 
from  their  minds.  When  you  practice 
an  instrumental  solo  there  is  music 
emitted  from  the  instrument  to  help 
break  the  monotony,  but  when  you 
practice  directing,  you’re  not  even 
accompanied  by  a  noise.  Also  I  don’t 
believe  I  ever  became  as  tired 
of  looking  at  anyone  as  I  did  of  watch¬ 
ing  myself  practice  directing  in  that 
mirror  at  home.  After  working  at 
home  until  I  could  whistle  all  the  parts 
of  the  different  instruments,  our  band 
director  permitted  me  to  practice  di¬ 
recting  the  high  school  band.  This 
was  a  great  help  In  that  I  could  more 
concisely  work  out  details  such  as 
volume,  divided  beats  and  phrasing. 

’Thus  it  seems  to  me  “The  Thing 
That  Helped  Me  Most  to  Win  First  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  1936  National  Solo  Con¬ 
test”  was  that  little  red  card  with 
black  printing  hanging  on  the  wall  at 
a  grade  school  room  whose  motto, 
PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT,  not 
only  helped  me  to  win  a  first  division 
in  a  student  directors’  contest,  but  also 
has  helped  many  people  to  win  first 
division  in  the  contest  of  life. 
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News  and 
Comments 


•  BEGINNING  Saturday,  January  9, 
radio  station  WILL  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  a«;ain  present  a  series 
of  “Band  Rehearsals  by  Radio”.  These 
will  be  broadcast  from  9:00  a.  m.  to 
10:00  a.  m.  every  week.  It  is  proposed 
to  include  a  series  of  programs,  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  Class  B,  C,  D,  and 
B  bands,  by  the  Urbana,  Illinois,  high 
school  band.  The  programs  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Graham  T. 
Overgard,  director  of  music,  Urbana 
public  schools,  and  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Illinois  bands. 

The  plan  is  to  have  one  neighboring 
high  school  band  as  guest  in  the  studio 
each  Saturday,  the  guest  band  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  on  the 
radio.  Bement  township  high  school 
band,  A.  H.  Trickey,  director,  will  be 
the  first  guest  band,  playing  two  num¬ 
bers.  The  Urbana  band  is  scheduled 
to  play  six  selections,  and  three  will  • 
be  played  by  the  combined  bands.  This 
program  is  being  held  at  the  same 
time  this  issue  is  rolling  merrily  on 
the  presa 

The  tentative  program  for  January 
16  is:  “Huldlgungsmarch”  from  Si¬ 
gurd  Jorsalfar  Suite,  Grieg;  Overture, 
“The  Veteran”,  Thiele;  “Jesu,  Joy  of 
Man's  Desiring”,  Bach;  “Refiections 
in  a  Modern  Mood”,  Gribbei;  “From  a 
Japanese  Screen”,  Ketelbey;  and 
March,  “Skyllner”,  Alford. 

•  •  • 

Summer  Session  Announced 

•  A  band  and  orchestra  school  for 
Kentucky  high  school  students  that 
will  enkbrace  a  co-ordinated  study  of 
other  art  forms,  nature,  and  physical 
training  will  be  a  feature  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  1937  summer  session 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  school  will  be  of  five  weeks’ 
duration.  Special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  set  aside  portions  of  the 
regular  residence  halls  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  high  school  students  who  will  at¬ 
tend.  College  credit  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed,  but  certain  high  school  credits 
may  be  given  by  arrangement  through 
University  high  school. 

All  students  attending  the  band  and 
orchestra  school  must  specialise  on 


some  string  or  wind  instrument.  Both 
beginners  and  experienced  players 
may  attend,  as  the  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  adapted  to  the  skills  and 
needs  of  each  player.  Music  instruc¬ 
tion  wiil  be  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  university  department  of  music 
staff.  Tuition  charges  wiil  be  arranged 
to  cover  actual  expenses  only.  Write 
John  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  Lexington  for  further  details. 
•  •  • 

•  Ben  Kitsberger,  who  formerly  was 
conductor  of  the  205th  Infantry  Band, 
M.  N.  G.,  and  the  symphony  orchestra, 
came  back  to  his  home  town,  New 
Ulm,  Minn.,  after  five  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Britt, 
Iowa,  and  the 
St.  Peter,  Min¬ 
nesota,  public 
schools.  It  was 
very  fitting  and 
proper  that  he 
got  the  position, 
because  he  was 
the  only  stu¬ 
dent  ever  to  win 
a  state  contest 
on  an  instru¬ 
ment  while  in 
high  school. 
This  was  accom- 

Mr.  K.fxb.r9.r 

occasions,  in  1925  as  baritone  horn 
soloist,  and  in  1926  as  trumpet  solo¬ 
ist.  Mr.  Kitsberger  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  solo  work  and  is  greatly  in 
demand  as  trumpet  soloist. 

He  has  enlarged  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  since  he  came  here  and  plans 
to  increase  the  band  up  to  eighty  and 
the  orchestra  up  to  sixty  players, 
within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Kitsberger  has  a  Master  of 
Music  degree  in  public  school  music 
from  the  MacPhail  school  of  music. 
This  summier  he  will  attend  the  Elast- 
man  school  of  music  at  Rochester, 
New  York. 

•  •  • 

Pennsyfvania 

•  One  hundred  and  fifty  Pennsylvania 
high  school  musicians  will  play  in  the 
All-State  orchestra  at  Mt.  Lebanon  on 
February  25,  26,  and  27.  Guy  Fraser 


Harrison,  conductor  of  the  Rochester 
Civic  orchestra,  and  Ralph  Lewando, 
well-known  Pittsburgh  Press  music 
critic,  are  to  be  the  conductors.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  activities  has  been 
arranged  to  entertain  the  students 
while  in  Mt.  Lebanon.  As  in  previous 
events,  the  Parent-Teacher  association 
wiil  assist  in  providing  homes  for  the 
members  of  the  orchestra. 

see 
New  Jersey 

•  The  first  state-wide  Instrumental 
Forum  will  be  held  in  Elisabeth,  New 
Jersey,  on  February  12  and  13.  This 
forum  will  be  conducted  by  William  D. 
Revelli,  former  director  of  the  Ho¬ 
bart,  Indiana,  high  school  band,  and 
now  director  of  bands  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Pians  for  organising  the  first  New 
Jersey  All-State  symphonic  band  of 
ninety  players  are  well  under  way. 
This  band  will  be  used  as  the  clinic 
band  and  will  also  present  a  concert 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30,  under 
Mr.  Revelli's  direction.  High  schoois 
throughout  the  state  are  urged  to  send 
their  very  beet  wind  and  percussion 
idayers  to  Plainfield  high'  school  on 
January  23,  for  tryouts  at  9:00  a.  m. 

Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  1128  Cool- 
idge  Road,  Elisabeth,  is  chairman  of 
the  Forum. 

e  e  e 

Dates  for  Iowa 

•  February  11,  12,  and  13  are  the  dates 
set  tor  the  annual  conference  of  Iowa 
music  supervisors  and  teachers.  This 
is  to  be  in  Iowa  City. 

Also  at  Iowa  City,  on  May  6,  7,  and 
8,  the  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
tests  will  be  held. 

Better  mark  these  on  your  cuff  so 
you  don’t  miss  out. 

e  e  e 

We  Hear  From  Mr.  Freund 

•  WHO  CAN  have  forgotten  the  in¬ 
spiring  articles  that  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  that  noted  writer.  Jour¬ 
nalist,  and  patron  ot  the  art — Harry 
EMward  Freund — to  the  veteran 
readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN?  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have 
not  bad  the  opportunity  to  present 
any  of  his  work  in  recent  issues,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  have  Just  received  from 
him  a  letter  you  will  surely  find  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  it  is: 

“It  may  interest  you,  to  know  that 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Gates,  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
made  announcement  of  the  ‘Cultural 
Olympics’,  to  teach  how  to  use  leis¬ 
ure. 

“The  program  to  be  conducted  by 
the  university’s  School  of  Education 
comprises  contests  in  five  principal 
fields  of  self-expression:  music,  arts 
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and  craftB,  literature,  drama,  and  the 
dance.  Its  purpose  is  to  ‘promote 
the  cultural  interests  of  individuals 
and  communities’. 

“The  first  member  of  the  triumvir¬ 
ate  which  developed  the  ‘Cultural 
Olympics’  is  Samuel  S.  Fleisher 
whose  lifelong  interest  in  bringing 
art  training  within  the  reach  of  all 
is  embodied  in  the  Graphic  Sketch 
Club,  which  he  founded  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  Fleisher’s  views  so  im¬ 
pressed  George  H.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
that  he  offered  to  finance  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  two  men  Joined  in  present¬ 
ing  the  plan  to  Dr.  Gates  who  recog¬ 
nized  its  worth  and  announced  that 
the  university  would  sponsor  it. 

“The  two  purposes  of  the  plan,  as 
outlined  by  Dr.  Gates,  are:  first  to 
discover  and  secondly  to  encourage 
both  children  and  adults,  who  have 
latent  talents  in  cultural  pursuits. 
Music  in  ‘Cultural  Olympics’  will  in¬ 
clude  solo  work  on  all  instruments, 
composition  and  vocal  work,  solo 
and  chorus. 

“  ‘Cultural  Olympics’  is  in  line  with 
the  plan  I  presented  some  time  ago 
to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  for  ‘Federal  Action  for  Disposal 
of  Leisure  ‘Time’,  and  for  which  I 
received  acknowledgment  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  my  views  and  suggestions 
from  the  White  House,  for  greater 
culture  and  education  in  leisure 
time. 

“’The  work  is  progressing,  and  na¬ 
tional  attention  is  now  being 
aroused,  and  I  feel  highly  gratified 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  at  the  interest  being  shown." 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Freund,  for  this 
authentic  information  about  “Cultural 
Olympics”.  We  know  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  our  readers  when 
we  express  the  hope  that  we  shall 
hear  from  you  more  frequently  in  the 
future. 

•  •  • 

^  HERE  18  A  letter  that,  in  simple 
language,  speaks  volumes  and  is  a 
Joy  to  read.  Contest  managers  and 
Judges,  do  not  fail  to  read. 

“When  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
read  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  any  senior 
school  musician  was  welcome  to 
write  an  article,  I  decided  to  write 
on  behalf  of  the  music  students  of  the 
high  schools  our  sincere  appreciation 
to  those  great  men  who  have  helped, 
and  encouraged  us  in  our  district, 
state,  and  national  contests.  I  have 
been  to  the  national  contest  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  every  year  I 
have  received  new  thrills,  new  encour¬ 
agement,  and  new  ideas  from  the  men 
whom  every  music  student  bears  and 


dreams  about  even  if  they  haven’t 
been  fortunate  enough  to  come  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  them.  Such  men 
as  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Ralph  Rush, 
Henry  Sopkln,  Eldwln  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  and  many  other  well-known  di¬ 
rectors  that  one  meets  at  these  con¬ 
tests  have  the  power,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  set  within  a  student  the  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  work  so  that  some  day 
they  too  may  have  the  privilege  of 
passing  on  knowledge  to  others.  For 
this  indeed  we  thank  them.  We 
thank  them  for  their  praises  of  our 
work,  and  I  believe  most  of  us  thank 
them  for  their  criticism  even  though 
we  may  seem  a  little  bitter  about  it 
at  the  time. 

“We  learn  many  things  from  the 
wonderful  personalities  of  these  men. 
One  cannot  help  but  catch  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  these  men  possess. 
Any  music  student  who  has  played 
under  Ralph  Rush  will  agree  with 
me,  when  I  say  that  you  really  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  extent  your  music  while 
he  is  directing.  Last  spring  I  played 
in  a  clinic  orchestra  which  he  direct¬ 
ed.  He  was  tactful  at  all  times,  and 
created  between  the  student  and  him¬ 
self  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship.  We 
wanted  to  play  well  for  him.  ’There¬ 
fore,  each  one  played  to  the  very 
best  of  their  ability.  He  is  my  ex¬ 
ample,  other  students  no  doubt  could 
point  out  others,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  these  men  have  enriched 
our  life,  whether  we  have  played  un¬ 
der  their  direction,  or  played  for 
them  in  a  contest. 

“They  have  given  us  encourage¬ 
ment  to  work  hard,  and  hope  for  the 
future — two  essential  factors  in  a 
student’s  life,  and  with  deep  respect 
and  admiration  we  again  thank  them.” 

Miss  Kathleen  Bolyard  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  plays  the  violon¬ 
cello. 

•  •  • 

OpportunHy 

•  News  has  Just  come  to  the  Editor’s 
desk  of  an  opportunity  open  to  some 
competent  young  man  able  to  teach 
instrumental  music  to  beginners  and 
to  direct  Juvenile  and  amateur  bands. 

The  McCrery  Music  company  of 
Long  Beach,  California,  is  looking  for 
such  a  man.  If  you  are  interested,  or 
if  you  know  some  qualified  person  who 
is  seeking  such  a  position,  correspon¬ 
dence  may  be  addressed  to  Jack 
Weller  of  the  above  company. 

We  hope  this  little  news  item  may 
be  the  means  of  directing  some  young 
man  to  a  good  Job. 

•  •  • 

Colorado 

•  At  the  annual  clinic  of  the  Colorado 
Instrumental  Directors’  association  in 
Colorado  Springs,  December  11,  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  adopted  as 


the  ofllcial  organ  of  the  C.  I.  D.  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  are  very  happy  to  be  thus 
honored,  and  will  publish  all  bulletins 
and  news  for  Colorado  directors  when 
received. 

•  •  • 

•  Here  is  the  news  of  the  Kentucky 
clinic  as  told  to  us  by  Frederick 
Cooke,  bandmaster  and  teacher  of 
music.  Holmes  high  school,  Covington, 
Kentucky. 

The  Department 
of  Music  of  the 
University  of 
Kentucky  enter¬ 
tained  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Band  and 
Orchestra  Direc¬ 
tors  association  in 
their  annual  clinic 
on  December  5 
and  6  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  A  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  band 
music  by  Ken¬ 
tucky  composers, 
many  of  whom 
were  present,  was 
presented. 

Those  conducting  band,  orchestra,  or 
both,  at  the  clinic  and  concert  were: 
John  Lewis,  Jr.,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Henri  Schnabl,  Blaster n  State 
college:  Sidney  Qrllllth,*  Lexington: 
Marsden  Grlbbell,*  Bellevue;  Arthur 
Schwuchow,  Louisville:  Clare  Orund- 
man,  Lexington;  Jack  Bryden,  Transyl¬ 
vania  college;  Frederick  Cooke*;  C.  BH 
Norman,  Anchorage;  Jack  Dameron,* 
Maysville;  John  Lewis.  Sr.,*  Ashland; 
Lynn  Thayer,  Louisville:  Prof.  C.  A. 
Lamport,  University  of  Kentucky; 
Robert  B.  Orifllth,*  a  student  in  band 
at  University  of  Kentucky.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  had  original 
compositions  or  arrangements  played. 

C.  Bl.  Norman,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
Roy  Martin,  president  of  the  Dixie 
Band  and  Orchestra  association  rela¬ 
tive  to  bringing  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  National  Band  Contest  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  preferably  to  Louisville,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  housing  facilities,  but,  falling 
in  that,  to  Lexington.  Mr.  Norman 
appointed  as  assisting  committee  on 
ways  and  means;  Bl.  J.  Wotowa,  Chase 
Boldt,  John  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  A.  F. 
Marisan. 

An  All-State  orchestra  will  be  formed 
at  Louisville  in  connection  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
convention  on  February  27,  which  in¬ 
cludes,  for  the  most  part,  other  than 
public  school  music  teachers.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Rudolf  Cans  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  as  guest  conductor.  Lynn  Thayer 
is  to  train  the  orchestra  in  preparation 
for  Mr.  Cans.  The  Traverse  City,  Mich¬ 
igan,  string  ensemble,  Joseph  Maddy, 
conductor,  and  the  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  Junior  symphony  will  both  at¬ 
tend  en  masse,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  Pyderation  orchestra. 

On  account  of  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties  and  distance,  a  duplicate  clinic  for 
Western  Kentucky  was  held  at  Murray 
under  the  direction  of  Price  Doyle, 
head  of  the  music  department  of  Mur¬ 
ray  State  Teachers  college. 

•  •  e 

Southwestern  Music  Festival 
•  The  Great  Southwestern  Music 
Festival  will  again  be  held  in  Roswell- 
Carlsbad  Cavern,  New  Mexico,  this 
{Turn  to  pag*  40) 
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Coast  to  Coast 
in  School  Music 

I.  Th*  Travcre*  City,  Michigan,  high  school  band, 
diractad  by  Daway  0.  Kalambar. 


2.  Don  E.  Myars  is  diractor  of  this  Rushvilla, 
Indiana,  high  school  band,  a  class  B  organization 
that  was  racommandad  to  tha  National  in  1936. 


3.  Tha  San  Padro,  California,  boys  band  was 
organizad  fiva  yaars  ago  by  C.  H.  Clavaland  for 
boys  of  tha  Los  Angalas  Harbor  district.  Today 
thara  ara  ISO  dividad  into  thraa  groups,  aach  group 
baing  composad  of  boys  not  out  of  school. 


4.  DirMtad  by  Archia  O.  Whaalar,.  this  Gray- 
bull,  Wyoming,  high  school  orchestra  is  aagariy 
looking  forward  to  participation  in  tha  Big  Horn 
Basin  Music  Fastival  tha  first  part  of  May. 

5.  In  Davanport,  Iowa,  tha  high  school  band 
is  working  with  high  hopas  and  hearts  toward  enter¬ 
ing  tha  spring  contests.  F.  E.  Mortiboy  is  diractor. 

6.  Meat  tha  Oak  Hill  Rad  Devils  of  the  Oak  Hill, 
West  Virginia,  high  school.  Paul  G.  Mackey  is 
diractor. 


7.  Tha  Tournament  of  Rosas  band  of  Pasadena, 
California,  junior  collage.  Also  played  in  tha  Rosa 
Bowl  on  Now  Year's  Day.  Audra  L  Stong,  diractor. 

8.  Bramarton,  Washington,  high  school  band  re- 
caivad  tha  only  Class  A  superior  rating  in  last 
spring's  Northwest  Washington  Music  Moat.  W.  H. 
Hannah,  diractor. 


9.  Tha  Cadet  Band  of  tha  Bollas  School  extends 
to  you  Hs  invitation  to  visit  it  whan  you  coma  to 
South  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Major  J.  B.  O'Neal 
is  director. 


10.  Tha  only  Clau  A  band  in  Utah  to  place  in 
first  division  in  both  playing  and  manauvoring,  was 
tha  one  from  Provo,  diractad  by  Clair  Johnson. 

11.  Roy  T.  Schwab  is  organizer  and  diractor  of 
this  Springvilla,  Iowa,  band,  a  state  champion 
thirty  months  after  baing  formed. 

12.  Mixed  Chorus,  Barasford,  South  Dakota,  high 
school.  Superior  in  1936  state  contest.  W.  C. 
GifFord,  director. 

13.  Hare  is  tha  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  city 
orchestra  which  is  diractad  by  J.  E.  A.  Bilodeau. 

14.  Having  bean  in  tha  last  four  national  band 
contests,  tha  Washington  H.  S.  band  of  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  placed  in  third  division  in  tha  one 
of  1936.  Arthur  R.  Thompson,  director. 


By  Mariann  Pfiueger 
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music  and  advertisements  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  an  amplifier. 

A  profit  of  thirty  dollars  was  made, 
and  this  will  be  used  to  buy  music  for 
both  the  rroupa 

The  senior  high  school  band  is  goins 
to  try  its  luck  with  a  food  sale  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

s  s  • 

Junior  High  Band  at  PHtston 

Rita  Kisis,  our  faithfui  news  reporter, 
tells  us  that  in  the  early  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  a  Junior  high  school  band  of  fifty-one 
boys  and  girls  was  organised.  This  band, 
also,  is  scheduled  to  take  part  in  the 
ooming  anntial  band  concert  in  April. 

a  •  • 

A  Christmas  Music  Festival  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mississippi  Delta  State 
Teachers  college  of  Cleveland,  MissisBlppi, 
on  December  IS. 


A  High  Stepper 

One  of  the  high  stepping  drum  majors 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  high  school  band 
in  Long  Beatdi,  California,  is  Vada  Oae 
McCrery.  Vada 
Oae  has  had  a 
pretty  busy  sea¬ 
son,  appearing 
with  the  forty- 
piece  band  at  the 
football  g  a  m  e  a 
The  high  school 
bands  in  southern 
California  enter 
into  the  same  ac- 
UviUes  of  drilling 
and  formations 
which  most  of  the 
colleges  feature 
during  the  halvea 
Vada  Gae  is  a 
junior  at  Wiison, 
so  you  may  expect  to  hear  more  of  her  in 
the  high  school  limeliid>t.  Her  director 
is  George  Moora^  ^ 


Jerry  on  the  Job 

Above 

When  it  comes  to  drum  majoring,  Jerry 
Burch  of  the  North  high  school.  Dee 
Moines,  Iowa,  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Jerry  has  been  on  the  Job, now  for  five 
years.  He  served  as  drum  major  for  the 
Legion  Junior  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
Des  Moines  for  four  years,  having  to  re¬ 
tire  in  19SB  owing  to  the  age  limit. 

At  the  National  Legion  convention  in 
Chicago  in  19SS,  he  won  the  title  Na¬ 
tional  Champion  Legion  Junior  Drum 
Major.  The  N.  L.  C.  in  1994  in  Miami, 
which  he  attended,  had  no  contest  for 
drum  majors,  but  the  conw  took  first 
place,  as  it  did  in  Chioc«o. 

In  the  1936  national  high  school  drum 
majors  contest  at  Cleveland  Jerry  placed 
in  the  first  division. 


Hope  you  haven't  broken  any  of  your  resolutions  as  yet.  Start  the  new  year 
ri9ht  by  having  your  fellow  musicians  represented  in  our  columns  'most  every 
month.  It's  pictures  we  want.  And  more  of  them.  And  don't  forget  the  news. 
How  about  some  pictures  and  boosts  of  your  prospective  solo  winners?  Give 
your  band  and  orchestra  their  share  of  glory  in  the  limelight,  toe.  To  make  the 
February  iuua,  your  material  muri  be  here  by  January  25. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Below 

Helen  Rose,  HetoM  Reporter 
Four  public  appesuences  in  less  than 
three  weeks!  Ihat'a  the  record  of  the 
Iowa  City  high  school  mtuic  department. 
In  the  last  three  busy  weeks  before 
Christmas  vacation,  the  bsmd  gave  two 
concerts,  the  onfiiestra  one,  and  the  vocal 
grroups  and  theater  ordiestra  gave  a  Joint 
presentation.  The  theater  ordiestra  is 
composed  mainly  of  first  chair  musicians. 

The  high  school  band  nuule  its  first 
formal  'how*'  to  the  school  at  a  recent 
regular  assembly  under  the  direction  of 
Lloyd  F.  Bwartley  who  wu  assisted  by 
Hlmie  Voxman,  wood-wind  instructor. 


And  perhaps  cabbage,  meats,  and 
sweets,  were  Included  in  the  food  sale 
recently  successfully  put  over  by  the 
Leavenworth,  Ksnnas,  high  school  band 
and  orchestra.  The  members  brought  the 
varimu  types  of  cooked  food.  Many 
people  were  attracted  to  the  sale  by 


Corned  Bif  and  Tater  Salad 


Central  High,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Jane  Sanford,  Netoe  Reporter 

Certainly  something  must  be  done  to 
get  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  high  schools 
represented  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
and  Mary  Jane  is  going  to  do  something 
about  it  for  Central. 

Introducing  first  of  all  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  band,  and  there's 
Mary  Jane  herself  in  the  dark  dress  with 
the  two  light  buttons  at  the  neck. 


Central  has  two  bands,  the  cadet  and 
the  morning.  The  cadet  band  is  for  boy 
cadets  only,  but  the  morning  band  is  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  concert  band 
music.  There  are  four  girls  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  bcutd. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  band  gets  its 
uniforms,  Mary  Jane  promises  to  send 
us  a  picture.  Horace  Butterworth  is  di¬ 
rector  of  these  bands. 


Geft  Coveted  Drum  Position 

Alvah  Dieterich,  drummer  in  the  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  high  school  band  last 
year,  has  been  selected  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  university  concert  band.  Only 
one  drummer  is  allowed  in  the  band,  and 
it  is  quite  an  honor  fM-  a  freshman  to 
win  this  coveted  place,  inasmuch  as  many 
upper  classmen  also  try  out 


V 


A  Future  U.  of  I.  Band  Member 

For  four  years  Roliert  J.  Dvorak  of  the 
Morton  high  school  in  Cicero,  Illinois,  has 
been  playlnr  the  French  horn,  although 
for  six  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  he 
played  the  piano. 

Practically  all 
he  knows  about 
the  horn  was 
tausht  him  at 
Morton,  but  Just 
before  the  contest 
Robert  took  about 
six  lessons  from 
Max  Pottac  of 
the  Chicago  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

Mr.  Pottac  helped 
him  with  his  solo, 
which  was  “Wald- 
hom  Concerto”  by 
Richard  Strauss,  and  taught  him  funda¬ 
mentals.  Robert  placed  in  the  first  division 
at  the  19S6  national  solo  contest. 

His  ambition  is  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Join  “Colonel”  Harding’s  fa¬ 
mous  band.  L.  M.  Blaha  is  Robert's  di¬ 
rector  at  Morton. 

see 


The  Flute  is  Her  Choice 

“Noctumo”  by  Doppler  was  the  number 
Betty  Brown  Woodruff  chose  for  her  fiute 
solo  contest  number  at  the  1936  national. 

Betty  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Little 
Falls,  New  York, 
high  school  band 
and  orchestra,  and 
plays  first  fiute  in 
the  Little  Falls 
symphony  orches¬ 
tra. 


Her  first  instru¬ 
ment  was  a  pic¬ 
colo  on  which  she 
received  instruc¬ 
tion  from  her  di¬ 
rector,  George 
Bennett.  On  the 
fiute  she  studied 

_  with  E.  L.  Daniels, 

former  flutist  of  Sousa’s  band. 

Betty  has  been  competing  in  contests 
since  1933,  but  1936  was  the  first  time  she 
was  able  to  find  her  way  clear  to  attend 
the  National.  She  made  first  division  in 
the  national  fiute  solo  contest. 

•  •  • 


Morton  Presents  Concert 

A  most  unique  number  was  <m  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  the  Morton  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  of  Cicero,  Illinois,  gave  a 
concert  on  December  11.  A  talented  pi¬ 
anist  of  the  school  was  accompanied  by 
the  band  in  the  Oiieg  “Concerto  in  A 
Minor”. 

Morton’s  band  placed  in  division  one  in 
Class  A  at  the  1936  national  contest,  and 
the  orchestra  placed  in  division  two  in 
Class  A  at  the  1936  national  contest. 
Louis  M.  Blaha  directs  the  band  and 
Charles  H.  Haberman,  the  orchestra. 


•  •  • 

Second  Division  af  Nat'l 

A  second  division  rating  was  awarded 
to  William  Herman  Lang  of  Moberly, 
Missouri,  at  the  1936  national  bassoon 
solo  contest  for  his  rendition  of  Moxart’s 
B-fiat  Concerto,  Opus  96. 

William’s  1936  achievements  included  a 
first  in  the  state  Missouri  festival  and 
a  first  in  the  Midwestern  band  festival  at 
the  University  of  Kansaa  He  was  later 
granted  a  scholarship  to  the  six  weeks’ 
summer  music  camp  at  the  U.  of  K.  After 
his  return  from  Cleveland,  William  was 
offered  consideration  of  a  scholarship  for 


the  school  term  at  Transylvania  college 
In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  but  he  did  not 
accept  it.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Osterloh  was 
his  director  at  high  school. 

•  •  • 


You're  on  the  Spot,  John 

Is  It  true  what  “Key  Hole  Willie”  says 
about  Ruth  Meyers  and  Merial  Callow  of 
the  Hammond,  Indiana,  high  school  get¬ 
ting  around  to  the  tune  of  a  certain  bass 
player,  John  NormandT 
•  •  • 


He's  a  Winner 


Here  is  another  first  division  winner 
from  that  town  in  Illinois — Centralia — 
that  is  famous  for  its  output  of  national 
first  divlsioners. 

This  time  It's  Van 
Haney.  He  made 
first  division  In 
the  1936  national 
trombone  solo 
contest. 

When  Van  was 
eight  years  old,  he 
started  to  take 
trombone  lessons 
In  Centralia  and 
later  went  to  St 
Louis,  where  he 
studied  with  E.  C. 

Oventrop  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Gustat  of 
the  St  Louis  sym¬ 
phony.  James  Corodorl  has  been  his 
teacher  for  the  last  two  yeara  His  di¬ 
rector  at  high  school  is  C.  S.  Beebee. 

James’  solo  in  the  1936  national  was 
“Andante  et  Allegro”.  His  ambition  is 
to  belong  to  a  symphony  orchestra  and 
to  teach  brass. 


•  •  • 


Dover,  Ohio 

George  W.  Btucky 

The  Dover  high  school  band  is  now 
seen  strutting  its  formations  in  new  crim¬ 
son  and  grey  uniforms.  The  band  is  well- 
known  in  its  community  for  its  snappy 
drills  between  halves  at  football  games. 


Not  long  ago  the  D.  H.  S.  band  was 
the  guest  of  a  college  band,  and  during 
a  pouring  rain  marched  between  the 
halves  of  the  football  game  while  the 
college  bands  sat  on  the  sidelines.  (Hope 
you  didn’t  have  on  your  new  crimson  and 
grey,  Dover.)  L.  H.  Alexander  is  director 
of  this  state  and  national  contest  winning 
band. 

•  •  • 

C.  C.  Groups  Get  Together 

Under  the  direction  of  Julian  Steen, 
203  pupils  of  the  Custer  county  high 
school  of  Miles  City,  Montana,  presented 
a  music  concert  on  December  15.  The 
music  department  is  made  up  of  six  divi¬ 
sions:  the  band,  a  beginners^  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  chorus,  girls’  glee  club,  and  a 
capella  choir. 

Head  D.  M.  at  Emporia 

Three  drum  majors  keep  the  Senior 
high  school  band  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
stepping  lively.  All  three — two  girls  and 
one  boy — are  very 
good  t  w  i  r  1  e  r  a 
Here  we  have 
Mary  Jane 
K  n  o  u  s  e,  head 
drum  major.  Mary 
Jane  gives  the 
signals  to  the  sev¬ 
enty-piece  band. 

And  twirling 
and  signaling  isn’t 
all.  Mary  Jane 
plays  French 
horn,  violin,  and 
piano.  Last  year 
at  the  state  con¬ 
test  she  placed 
highly  superior  on 
the  French  horn, 
more. 

So  far  this  year  the  band  has  made 
five*  major  tripe :  twice  to  Kansas  City, 
Misbouri;  to  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  with  the  football  team ;  and  to 
Wichita,  Kansaa  Ormond  R.  Parker  is 
Instrumental  instructor 


\ 


She  was  then  a  sopho- 


The  double  quartet  at  the  Marshall  high  school  in  Chicago.  Raceived  an  “E”  rating 
in  the  Chicago  contest  last  spring.  Members  are:  Josephine  Schnitxeif  and  Bernard 
Kom,  first  violins;  Shirley  Steinberg  and  Melvin  Greenstein,  second  violins;  Cesario 
Tierra  and  Melvin  Berowitx,  violas;  and  Bernice  Tobin  and  Genevieve  Berkowitx,  cellos. 
Merle  Isaac  is  their  orchestra  director. 
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French  horn  in  the  New  Paris  orchestra. 
Outside  of  ali  that  she  piays  piano  ac¬ 
companiments,  sines  in  the  hi(h  schooi 
(iee  club  and  mixed  chorus,  takes  part 
in  operettas  and  class  plays,  and  makes 
arraneements  and  compositions  for  the 
marimba.  No  time  wasted  here,  we’d  say. 
•  •  • 

It's  a  Ban  Sax 

When  it  comes  to  playins  a  large  in¬ 
strument,  there’s  no  dirking  on  the  part 
of  Dorothy  Tibbies  from  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota.  Here’s  how  it  all  came 
about  that  Dorothy  plays  the  bass  saxo¬ 
phone. 

About  three  years  ago,  never  having 
studied  music  previously,  Dorothy  started 


Appreciation  Concert 

Playing  before  enthusiastic  audiences, 
the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  hlx^  school  or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  dlrectl<m  of  Bernard 
F.  Nevln,  presented  its  second  apprecia¬ 
tion  concert  for  grade  pupils  at  the  Whit¬ 
tier  Junior  high  school.  As  a  q;>ecial 
Christmas  surprise  a  flute  trio,  comi>osed 
of  Jean  Simmons,  Ruth  Surber,  and  Ma¬ 
rion  White,  played  ‘‘Silent  Night”. 

•  •  • 

It's  a  Date — January  21 

On  that  day  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
instrumental  organisations  will  present 
their  annual  band  concert.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  ot  John  O.  ‘TroUman,  a  program 
is  being  arranged  to  give  entertainment 
to  the  different  people  with  varied  musical 
tastea  ‘The  particii>ants  will  be  the  senior 
high  school  band,  a  Junior  high  school 
band,  a  select  band,  and  instrumental 
groups  from  the  gradea  ‘There  will  be 
many  solos  and  ensemble  numbers  on  the 
program. 

As  an  added  attraction,  the  moving 
pictures  of  the  band,  taken  at  the 
^Thanksgiving  day  game,  will  be  shown. 
The  proceeds  of  the  concert  will  go  toward 
liaying  the  balance  due  on  the  new  caps 
and  capes. 

see 

Wins  on  Own  Arrangement 

Her  own  arrangement  of  Kreisler’s 
“Caprice  Vlennois”  helped  La  Veta  Miller 
to  place  in  first  division  of  the  1936  na¬ 
tional  solo  con¬ 
test  for  marimba 
She  is  now  a 
senior  at  the  New 
Paris,  Indiana, 
high  school,  and 
A.  R.  Jinks  is  her 
director. 

La  Veta  has 
competed  in  three 
national  solo  con¬ 
tests,  in  1934  and 
1936  placing  in 
fourth.  In  1936 
she  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  try  out 
for  the  Inter- 
lochen  scholar- 
siiips. 

She  also  plays  French  bom  in  the  Klk- 
hart  county  concert  band,  in  the  New 
Paris  high  band,  and  in  the  New  Paris 
city  band.  She  plays  marimba  and 


taking  private  lessons  on  the  saxophone. 
Around  a  year  later  Arthur  Thompson, 
the  high  sdiool  band  director,  heard  her 
and  tried  her  on  the  bass  saxophone  for 
the  band.  She  studied  hard  for  two  years 
under  Mr.  Thompson,  and  during  that 
tinte  played  In  a  few  concerts  with  the 
band  and  made  several  short  trips.  Then 
die  went  out  for  soloing. 

At  the  1936  national  contest  she  was 
cataloged  with  the  tubas  and  made  a  first 
division. 

•  •  • 

One  to  go  at  Havre 

Only  one  more  piece  is  needed,  and  then 
the  Havre,  Montana,  high  school  band 
will  have  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
states  in  the  Union,  for  it  now  numbers 
forty-seven.  ‘These  forty-seven  look  quite 
spiffy  in  their  uniforms  of  blue  and  gold ; 
the  trousers  and  shirts  are  white,  the 
capes  are  blue  lined  with  gold,  sweaters 
are  blue,  and  the  ofncers‘  caps  are  blue 
with  gold  insignia  and  pom-pom. 

Seven  of  the  Havre  musicians  played  in 
the  Montana  All-State  band.  Twenty-nine 
towns  were  represented. 

Director  C.  D.  Knapp  has  obtained  all 
selections  played  by  the  All-State  band, 
and  his  band  is  now  working  on  them, 
planning  to  use  them  in  a  concert. 

•  •  s 

80%  in  Band 

■  In  the  fall  of  1936  seventeen  students 
reported  for  band  at  the  Greenville  high 
school  in  Plumas  county,  California.  At 
the  present  time  ninety-two  are  actively 
■  engaged  in  Instrumental  music,  which  is 
eighty  per  cent  of  Oreenvllle‘8  enrollment 
Director  Ralph  L.  Harmer  Is  very  anxious 


A  Buckeye  Champion 

Another  first  division  solo  winner  in  the 
1936  national  contest  wau9  Clifford  L  Smi¬ 
ley.  Clifford  attends  the  high  school  at 
Wooster,  Ohio, 
and  his  director  Is 
Wallace  Franka 
When  Clifford 
was  nine  years 
old,  he  started  to 
tadee  piano  lessons 
from  Professor 
DeLeone  In 
Akron,  Ohio.  His 
number  played  at 
the  1936  national 
piano  solo  contest 
was  ‘‘La  Campa- 
nella”  by  Pagnini- 
Llsst 

Clifford  comes 
_l  from  a  very  mu¬ 
sical  family — ^his  parents  being  clarinet¬ 
ists,  his  sister  plays  the  violin,  and  his 
grandmother  was  a  singer.  His  mother 
also  is  a  clarinet  teacher. 

His  final  aim  is  to  be  a  concert  pianist. 


to  get  a  good  band  organised,  and  we 
wish  him  every  succesa 

see 

Victor  Victor  with  Big  Bass 

This  young  man  Inside  this  great,  big 
horn  is  Victor  Johnsen.  Victor  was  a 
senior  at  the  Riqgsted,  Iowa,  high  school 
last  year,  and  It 
was  at  that  time 
that  Victor  com¬ 
peted  in  several 
conteeta 

In  the  sectional 
contest  he  placed 
superior,  and  in 

the  district  con¬ 
test  he  received 
an  excellent  rat¬ 
ing,  the  highest 
rating  awarded 
any  bass  soloist 
from  a  Class  C 
schooL  His  se¬ 

lection  was  “Pom- 
poso”. 

Rlngsted’s  enrol 
hundred,  but  we  believe  ‘that  Director 

Morton  Ouren  will  soon  have  99-44/100% 

of  the  students  playing  in  the  band. 

see 

Pitiston,  Pennsylvania 

RUa  KiMU,  N«v)t  Reporter 
‘The  Pittston  high  school  band  and 
H.  R.  Eder,  its  director,  are  very  busy 
preparing  for  their  annual  band  concert 
and  minstrel  which  will  be  held  In  April. 
‘The  minstrel  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  school  director  ‘niomas  J.  Hennlgan. 

School  director  Michael  J.  Clarke  Is 
chairman  of  a  committee  that  Is  making 
plans  for  a  large  athletic  Held  and  con¬ 
cert  stadium  to  be  erected  near  the  high 
schooL  ‘The  band  will  practice  its  drills 
in  the  stadium,  and  in  summer  open  air 
concerts  will  be  held. 

•  •  • 

Preston,  Idaho 

Irene  L.  Johnson,  If  ewe  Reporter 
With  cap  tipped  saucily  on  the  side,  we 
present  to  you  Eleise  Hendricks,  one 
the  most  outstanding  school  drummers  In 
and  around  Pres¬ 
ton,  Idaho.  Last 
April  at  the  state 
contest  In  Idaho 
Fells,  Elelse  won 
first  place  and  re- 
p  e  a  t  e  d  In  the 
junior  hiih  school 
contest  In  Black- 
foot. 

During  the  sum¬ 
mer  Ae  attended 
the  music  school 
at  Logan,  Utah, 
and  received  in¬ 
struction  from  A. 
R.  McAllister, 
president  of  the 
association.  Being 
placed  at  seventh  chair  when  entering 
school,  Eleise  worked  hard,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  was  on  first  chair, 
where  she  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
course.  ‘There  were  twelve  other  snare 
drummers  also  entered  at  the  school. 
Her  director  at  the  Preston  high  school 
is  H.  C.  Christensen. 

s  •  • 

Holstein,  Iowa 

Picture  I 

Marian  Loreneen,  News  Reporter 
All  bedecked  out  in  brand  new  uni¬ 
forms  the  Holstein,  Iowa,  high  school 
band  has  high  hopes  for  the  coming  year. 
These  forty-five  members  are  already  put¬ 
ting  full  steam  ahead,  and  Marian  is  go- 


r 


ins  to  keep  us  tabbed  with  everythlnR 
the  band  does.  C.  E.  Claussen  is  the 
director. 


•  •  • 

GrantsviHe,  West  Virginia 

Picture  2 

Bdith  Pell,  Nevte  Reporter 

‘‘West  Vlrslnla  Is  not  to  be  left  behind 
when  It  comes  to  outstanding  high  school 
bands  bringing  home  the  bacon,”  says 
Edith.  This  Calhoun  county  high  school 
band  has  taken  part  In  many  band  activi¬ 
ties,  winning  second  place  In  the  Forest 
Festival  band  content  In  19S6,  and  taking 
part  in  the  Ohio  River  festival  and  band 
festival  at  Huntington. 

Six  loving  cups  and  a  shield  have  been 
won  by  this  group,  uniformed  in  red  and 
black. 

Besides  the  C.  C.  H.  S.  band.  Grants- 
ville  has  also  a  training  band,  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  and  saxette  band,  all  under 
the  directon  of  J.  Robert  Douthat. 


It's  Ours  for  Keeps 

Such  said  the  members  of  the  W.  H. 
Kirk  Junior  high  school  band  at  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  they  again  won 
the  cup  in  the  1936  Ohio  state  Junior  high 
contest.  The  band  has  won  the  cup  so 
much  that  it  is  now  privileged  to  retain 
it  permanently.  Milton  Q.  Niergarth  or¬ 
ganised  this  band  In  1930  and  entered  it 
in  its  first  contest  in  1931  where  it  won 
the  cup  emblematic  of  championship,  as 
it  did  in  1933  and  1936.  In  1935  the  band 
was  co-champion. 


Makes  a  Record 

The  Sam  Houston  Junior  high  school 
band  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  is  the  first  Class 
C  band  ever  to  make  a  rating  of  first  di¬ 
vision  in  a  North  Texas  band  contest, 
which  it  did  in  the  spring  of  1936.  The 
band  also  placed  first  In  marching. 
Stancil  M.  Bagwell  is  the  director. 


Earns  $16  for  Uniform  Fund 

Financially,  the  benefit  card  party  for 
the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  high  school  band 
proved  a  success.  Profits  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  1100  which  will  clear  the  debt  on 
the  new  uniforms.  * 

The  two  dollar  prise  for  the  greatest 
number  of  tickets  sold  was  awarded  to 
Ruth  Cords.  Ruth,  who  twice  won  a  prise 
for  selling  band  tickets  while  In  Wash¬ 
ington  Junior  high  school,  earned  |16  for 
the  uniform  fund.  Second  prise  of  one 
dollar  went  to  Margraret  Clewell,  who  sold 
18  tickets. 

Girls  of  the  band  distributed  candy 
among  the  patrons  during  the  ■  afternoon 
and  evening.  Sales  from  this  source 
amounted  to  |26. 


Central  Goes  to  Sturgis 

January  16  and  17,  selected  members 
from  the  Central  higdi  school  band  of 
Kalamasoo,  Michigan,  plan  to  go  to  Stur¬ 
gis  to  participate  in  the  Michigan  school 
band  and  orchestra  directors’  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  district  six. 

This  meeting  is  to  be  the  project  of 
this  southwestern  Michigan  district  for 
which  Cleo  G.  Fox,  supervisor  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  Kalamasoo,  is  chairman. 
Louis  Hine  from  Hastings  Is  the  assist¬ 
ant  chairman. 

The  demonstration  will  be  conducted  by 
William  D.  Revelli,  conductor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  band.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  January  17,  at  four  o’clock,  a  con¬ 
cert  will  be  given  in  Sturgis  by  menabers 
of  bands  of  district  six. 
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musical  theme  can  be  made  vital  and 
meanin^ul  under  the  skillful  inter¬ 
pretation  and  explanation  of  an  en- 
tnusiastic  director.  Most  music  has 
a  definite  ideal  or  story.  Tne  under¬ 
standing  of  this  ideal  or  story  can 
motivate  the  rehearsal  as  perhaps 
nothing  else  can.  Read  the  story  of 
the  "William  Tell”  Overture,  and  you 
will  discover  an  enlivened  interest  in 
the  score,  as  you  fellow  Rossini’s 
masterful  application  (rf  musical  in¬ 
terpretation  to  this  famous  historical 
episode.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
students,  or  for  that  matter  profes¬ 
sional  musicians,  being  thrilled  by 
the  alternate  loud  and  soft  chord 
sequences  in  the  “Zampa”  Overture 
until  they  are  made  to  see  that  the 
former  is  the  stem,  cold  voice  of  the 
statue  and  the  latter  the  terrified, 
weak,  and  quaking  voice  of  Zampa. 
But  after  they  appreciate  this,  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  director 
to  watch  faces  light  up  with  real 
interest  whenever  they  come  to  this 
passage.  Incidentally,  it  is  never 
again  necessary  to  tell  them  how  the 
passage  should  be  played. 

The  second  source  of  “inspiration” 
is  from  within.  It  is  often  called 
“talent”.  Personally,  I  don’t  like  the 
word  “talent”,  and  I  rarely  use  it. 


A  Line  from  Arizona 


•  Here  is  a  letter  from  Alice  Foutz, 
written  from  the  Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  college  at  Tempe  which  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  publish  because  of 
a  scarcity  of  news  from  that  state. 
Miss  Foutz  writes: 

“During  the  last  six  years  ourlMind, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Carl  G. 
Hoyer,  has  toured  this  and  neighboring 
states,  as  part  of  a  practical  education 
in  music  as  advocated  by  our  director. 
The  members  of  our  band  thus  acquire 
a  practical  experience  which  is  of  great 


"A”  for  Arixona 


certainly  never  to  a  student.  Talent 
has,  through  a  popular  misapplica¬ 
tion,  come  to  mean  something  intan¬ 
gible,  sort  of  magical  that  is  a  part 
of  us,  and  we  can  neither  get  it  nor 
get  rid  of  it.  Webster  says  that  “tal¬ 
ent”  means  “possessing  a  mental 
gift”.  All  this  makes  it  appear  pretty 
hopeless  for  the  unfortunate  one  who 
has  not  reached  this  coveted  gift. 
Yet  every  director  knows  of  dozens 
(rf  cases  where  “the  will  to  do”  has 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  talent 
or  the  mere  “ability”  to  do.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  strong  connection,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  more  musicians 
today  successful  because  they  bad 
within  them  the  unquencbably  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  play  an  instrument  in 
an  acceptable  manner  than  there  are 
musicians  successful  because  of  their 
talent.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  really  ac¬ 
complished  musician  who  does  not 
regularly  spend  hours  in  technical 
practice,  not  because  he  is  forced  to 
do  so,  but  because  he  loves  it. 

So,  young  school  musician,  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  you,  if  you  would  be  success¬ 
ful,  is  “inspiration  plus  perspiration”. 
Your  own  mental  attitude  toward  the 
glorious  heights  of  music,  plus — and 
don’t  forget  the  plus  —  perspiration: 
in  other  words,  work,  work,  work! 


ful,  and  as  a  result,  this  year  the  band 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Tournament  of  Roses  at  Pasadena 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  We  were  also 
special  guests  at  the  Rose  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  the  afternoon.” 

•  •  • 

•  Gene  Asbury,  formerly  at  Taylor- 
ville,  Illinois,  where  he  developed  one 
of  the  finest  Class  B  bands,  is  having 
a  thrilling  time  in  bis  new  job  at  the 
Elastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  college 
at  Charleston.  Under  his  charge  he 


Inspiration 

Plus  the  Beaded  Brow 

iCoHtinued  from  page  SU) 

90%  perspiration  and  10%  inspira¬ 
tion.  Of  the  two,  be  said  he  would 
prefer  the  latter.  What  band  director 
would  not? 

1  can  think  of  nothing  more  dis¬ 
appointing  than  the  student  who  is 
obviously  talented  but  who  will  not 
work,  is  careless  in  the  work  he  does 
do,  and  insincere  in  his  attitude.  But, 
oh,  how  a  director’s  heart  warms 
toward  the  fellow  who  knows  be 
must  dig  for  all  he  gets  and  “gets  to 
digging”!  This  fellow  is  never  a  dis¬ 
cipline  problem.  He  does  not  “think 
he  is  good”.  He  will  take  suggestions 
and  try  them  even  if  he  thinks  there 
might  be  a  better  way.  His  attitude 
is  one  ot  helpfulness  and  Joyful  alert¬ 
ness.  He  is  hungry  to  learn,  willing 
to  do,  and  anxious  to  forge  ahead. 
Nothing  can  “keep  him  down”! 

Look  at  his  horn!  It’s  always  shin¬ 
ing!  His  music  is  always  in  place  and 
neatly  kept;  his  uniform  is  pressed 
and  spotless.  Watch  him  at  rehearsal. 
He  is  businesslike.  He  arranges  his 
music,  makes  whatever  adjustments 
of  equipment  are  necessary  and 
promptly  comes  to  attention  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  director  steps  on  the  po¬ 
dium. 

Too  idealistic?  Not  at  all!  Things 
that  are  idealistic  are  either  very 
difficult  or  impossible  to  attain.  Look 
back  over  the  points  mentioned 
above.  Is  there  one  single  thing  that 
you  can’t  do?  Of  course,  not.  Now 
1  challenge  you.  Try  living  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  inspired  and  working 
bandsman  one  week  and  watch  the 
effect  upon  both  you  and  your  direc¬ 
tor.  Here  is  one  of  the  keys  of  “in¬ 
spiration”. 

Music  is  an  art,  it  is  true.  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  inspired  work. 
I  believe  that  there  are  two  sources 
of  “inspiration”.  One  is  from  con¬ 
tacts  and  infiuences  outside  of  our¬ 
selves,  the  other  from  within. 

Outside  infiuences  may  be  of  many 
kinds.  There  are  concerts,  the  radio, 
the  state  and  national  contests,  and 
association  with  others  interested  in 
the  same  w(H-k.  From  the  rehearsal 
comes  the  joy  of  working  out  intri¬ 
cate  passages  and  beautiful  har¬ 
monies  of  perfectly  matched  tones 
and  of  colorful  effects.  Here  are 
manifold  opportunities  for  discussion 
and  explanation,  as  well  as  inspira¬ 
tional  comments  upon  the  theme  and 
purpose  of  the  music.  These  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  creating  and  develop¬ 
ing  interest,  and  the  student  should 
give  them  careful  attention.  Elvery 


value  to  a  future  teacher,  accomplish¬ 
ments  being  greatly  increased. 

“As  a  member  of  the  band,  I  think 
that  this  work  is  helpful  and  very  in¬ 
spiring  to  our  players  as  future  in¬ 
structors  in  music  work. 

“The  tours  have  been  highly  success- 


now  has  three  mbles,  a  college 
band  of  56,  a  college  orchestra  of  30, 
and  a  high  school  band  of  35.  And 
how  about  that  training  school  band  of 
30  pieces?  Gene  proved  what  he  could 
do  at  TaylorviUe,  and  he  is  certain  to 
make  a  big  success  in  this  new  job. 
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Arthur  Nicholson,  Cornet 

Sharon,  Wisconsin 


1936  Rrst  Divitioner 

(Pictur*  on  Covor) 


For  fhroo  contocufivo  yo«rt  Arthur 
Nicholson  h«s  boon  o  participont  in 
tho  national  comot  solo  contosts, 
placin9  in  third,  socond,  and  first 
divisions,  rospoctivoly. 

Savon  yoars  ago  Arthur  bogan  play¬ 
ing  tho  comot  and  bolongod  to  a 
small  school  band  for  two  yoars.  Ho 
than  took  a  fow  lossons  from  Mr. 
Moar  of  Whitowator,  Wisconsin,  but 
had  to  discontinue  those  lossons  for 
about  a  yaar  and  a  half,  after  which 
ho  wont  back  to  Mr.  Moar.  This  is 
Arthur's  fourth  year  with  him. 

Last  summer  Arthur  went  to  Madi¬ 
son  whoro  ho  hold  first  chair  solo  cor¬ 
net  in  tho  Wisconsin  All-State  clinic 
band,  but  was  interrupted  by  illness. 

Fall  and  winter  so  far  have  boon 


protty  busy  seasons  for  young  Nichol¬ 
son.  Numerous  church  gatherings, 
club  programs,  school  programs,  and 
ever  so  many  functions  keep  him  on 
tho  go.  One  of  tho  most  important 
affairs  ho  performed  at  this  fall  was 
for  tho  presentation  of  the  "Messiah", 
given  at  Milton  and  Whitowator. 
Arthur  played  tho  trumpet  part  in 
"Tho  Trumpet  Shall  Sound". 

Ho  has  also  found  time  during  tho 
last  fow  months  to  work  on  quite  a 
fow  now  solos  in  an  effort  to  increase 
his  repertoire  which  now  numbers 
forty  well-known  pieces.  Arthur  played 
"Southern  Cross"  by  Herbert  Clarke 
in  the  1936  national.  His  director  is 
Harry  Johnson. 


READ  THIS  BOOK  by  BARNES 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Music  as  an  Educational  and  Social 
Asset",  by  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes?  This  inspiring  volume  is  e  veriteble  power-house 
of  ideas  for  the  school  music  director. 

Return  this  coupon  et  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill.  This  includes  a  full  year's 
subscription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  the  Barnes  book,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 

Do  this  now  before  the  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Name  . 

Addreu  . 

Town  . State . 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 230  N.  Michigan  Avenue— Chicago,  lll'moit 
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Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 
Conductor’s 
Manual 


By  FRED  E.  WATERS 
la  the  WbhiIt  Boak  of  the  Laagoeca  of  Musk 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  'Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  c(Mn- 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — ^help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free — p<Mtpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

239  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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New  Plans 
for  School  Bands 


»v«**  NEED 

EXPERT  ADVICE 


iContmutd  from  page  10) 
tion  with  the  several  musical  activities 
and  with  the  local  administrator. 

6.  That  each  of  the  affiliated  or¬ 
ganisations  let  it  be  known  that  all 
musical  activities  are  really  one  co¬ 
operating  organization  for  musical 
education  in  our  American  schools,  not 
Just  to  promote  and  conduct  contests 
and  festivals. 

Eligibility 

The  question  of  eligibility  is  one 
which  is  feared  by  most  bandmasters, 
but  one  which  we  must  all  face  sooner 
or  later  if  we  have  not  already  done  so. 
After  several  years’  experience,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  reasonable  scholastic 
requirement  for  participation  in  mus¬ 
ical  competition  is  a  benefit  to  both 
band  and  student.  Eligibility  rules 
copied  from  the  Athletic  Department, 
however,  are  not  reasonable  for  band. 
In  athletics,  capital  is  made  of  the 
good  Job  nature  has  already  done,  and 
nature  is  constantly  and  in  large  num¬ 
bers  adding  to  the  coach’s  supply.  In 
the  instrumental  field  the  player  is 
the  result  of  months  and  years  of 
training  and  another  to  take  his  place 
is  not  supplied  by  nature,  should  he 
be  one  point  down  a  few  days  before 
a  contest. 

A  reasonable  requirement  is  a  pass¬ 
ing  average  up  to  a  reasonable  date 
before  a  contest  and  with  the  director 
being  informed  of  any  failure  or  doubt¬ 
ful  student  every  time  the  grades  come 
out.  This  will  give  him  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  protect  himself  and  his  band 
against  last  minute  withdrawals  of 
students  by  teachers  whose  grades  are 
too  often  affected  by  their  temper- 
ment,  disciplinary  problems,  et  cetera. 
Co-operation  between  the  director  and 
principal  in  formulating  such  rules, 
which  usually  are  local  rules,  will  help 
establish  a  fair  traditional  eligibility 
requirement  for  band  students  and 
eliminate  the  danger  of  using  athletic 
rules  in  the  absence  of  something 
better. 

In  connection  with  this  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  using  grade  school  students  in 
high  school  bands.  Principals  of  large 
schools  are  against  same.  Those  of 
smaller  ones  in  favor  of  it. 

Until  such  time  as  the  administra¬ 
tors  themselves  agree,  I  believe  we 
should  follow  our  present  practice  of 
permitting  participation  where  the 
principal  does  not  object. 

Co-op«ration 

Co-operation  of  the  proper  and  legiti¬ 
mate  variety  between  our  association 
and  our  members  and  the  Band  instru- 


For  every  problem  in  the  band  and  orchestra  field — whether 
concerned  with  individual  instruments  or  the  ensemble — 
there  is  a  trained  specialist  in  the  Buescher  Tme-Tone  orga¬ 
nisation  to  give  advice  and  help.  Do  you  have  a  problem? 
Whether  you  are  Supervisor,  Bandmaster  or  student,  yon  are 
invited  to  write  the  individuals  below  at  the  Buescher 
Band  Instrument  Company.  Their  help  is  free — and  without 
obligation. 


R.  H.  TAINTER  •  Instrumentation 


AtMclatod  vltb  thli  company  linco  January,  IMS.  Hii 
Buitca]  •iporlonco  datm  iMck  to  Um  early  part  of  18M. 
During  1911.  1919  and  1914.  ba  had  eharga  of  tha  Ilualelani' 
Hcbool  at  tha  Training  Station.  Norfolli,  Virginia,  and  wat 
talaciad  at  Senior  Bandmattw  In  charge  of  tha  Omt  Lakai 
rontlngant  during  1917.  1919  and  1919.  In  1919  ha  wat 
promoted  to  eommlttlor.ad  rank  and  wat  tha  oflicar  In  charge 
of  tha  Great  T.akat  band  group  until  after  tha  and  of  tha 
Great  War.  Hit  Inttrumant  It  tha  clarinet. 


VERN  McDermott  •  Brass 


Hat  bad  wide  aiparlance  both  In  the  profatilooal  and  teach¬ 
ing  field.  At  the  age  of  nine  ha  began  hit  career  on  the 
comet  and  In  three  yaart  waa  playing  uAo  comat  with  one 
of  Indlana’i  beet  bands.  Ha  spent  one  teaaoo  with  the 
Chicago  Clrlc  Symphony.  In  Port  Wayne.  Indiana,  be 
organliad  tha  McDermott  Consarratory  of  Muilc  and  taught 
music  for  tararal  yaart. 


W.  W.  WAGNER  •  Brass 


Hti  (pent  nuMt  of  hU  life  in  muilc.  Before  comlns  wiUi 
thli  companj  he  wti  t  pnfetiioiul  muilclen  plijlns  trumpet 
In  muiy  of  the  oountry'i  belt  theetre  pit  oicheetrai.  Be 
rofitlnuei  hli  muiteel  experience  bT  performlns  si  flrit  ebsir 
Mlolit  with  the  Elkhirt  Munirlpel  Band.  Hli  wrltlnci  on 
muilc  and  Instrumenti  hare  son  wide  recocnitlon. 


JOE  ARTLEY  •  Reed  Instruments 


Technical  adriier  and  research  expert  on  reed  Instrumenti. 
Mr.  Artley  has  had  nineteen  yean  of  practical  experience 
in  bulld'ns  and  teitinf  saxophones  and  other  reed  Instru¬ 
ment!.  Be  is  master  of  the  saxophone,  clarinet  and  oboe. 


E.  Be  TODT  •  Valve  Instruments 


.Superintendent  of  the  Buescher  True-Tone  factory.  Mr. 
Todt  has  been  with  the  Company  twenty-two  yean.  Be  has 
a  wide  backfTound  of  experlance  In  bulldlnf  band  Instru¬ 
ments.  Startlna  In  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  around  1820.  his  irandfather  encaf^  In  produelna 
musical  Instruments.  Bis  knowledge  was  passed  on  to  his 
son  and  all  of  this  accumulated  knowledge  has  been  passed 
on  to  our  superintendent.  Bis  instrument  Is  the  trombone. 


NEIL  STARR  •  Building  Bands 


Just  before  lolnlng  the  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company. 
Mr.  Neil  Starr  serred  as  country  and  city  Superriaor  of 
School  Music  with  two  consecutlee  years  of  state  championship 
organixatloni.  Be  was  also  director  of  the  Naeal  Beserre 
Rand  of  Clereland.  Be  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati 
Conserratory  of  Music.  Me  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance 
on  questions  concerning  the  bu'Idtng  of  a  music  program  In 
your  schml.  Mr.  Starr  plays  woodwinds. 


Street. 


fue^Jone 
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ment  manufacturers  is  necessary  for 
our  best  results.  We  must  have  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  as  musically  correct 
as  modern  acoustical  science  and 
manufacturing  methods  can  produce, 
and  reasonably  priced  for  the  value 
received.  They  should  be  guaranteed 
to  prove  as  represented,  by  known  and 
reliable  manufacturers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  cost  of  producing  an 
instrument  is  not  the  total  retail  price. 
It  Is  also  known  that  our  American 
standard  of  excellency,  and  I  include 
here  those  few  European  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  established  American 
branches  of  their  factories,  and  our 
American  standards  of  living  for  all 
concerned  in  the  production  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  raise  the  cost  above  some 
imported  instruments  which  are  often 
unloaded  on  schools  by  high  powered 
importer-salesmen.  These  instruments 
are  not  guaranteed,  are  of  doubtful 
musical  quality  and  have  no  reliable 
institution  standing  behind  them.  They 
are,  however,  cheap  In  all  senses  of 
the  word,  and  to  the  uninformed, 
either  student  or  school  official,  they 
are  an  instrument  and  all  right  to 
begin  on. 

The  Band  Director  must,  here,  diplo¬ 
matically  but  insistently  discourage 
the  purchase  of  such  equipment.  He 
can  show  that  it  is  not  economy,  it  is 
not  efficiency;  it  is  a  questionable  in¬ 
vestment  and  places  unnecessary  hand¬ 
icaps  upon  the  players.  Where  new 
standard  American  makes  cannot  be 
purchased,  I  recommend  first,  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  of  reliable  manufacturers  and 
second,  used  standard  make  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  been  rebuilt  by  a 
reliable  concern. 

1  want  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
some  bandmasters  in  recommending 
instruments  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
who  pays  the  largest  commission  to 
dealers  some  of  which  may  eventually 
benefit  themselves.  While  they  may 
take  the  attitude  that  someone  will  get 
this  commission  If  they  do  not,  they 
must  realize  that  commissions  add  to 
the  catalog  selling  prices  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  in  many  cases,  make  the 
price  higher  than  a  student  or  school 
can  pay,  with  the  result  that  inferior 
instruments  are  bought. 

Co-operation  on  our  part  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  excessive  commissions,  and  exces¬ 
sive  advertising  would  help  reduce  the 
selling  price  of  desirable  Instruments 
and  will  place  more  of  this  type  in  the 
hands  of  our  students.  Let  us  confine 
our  efforts  to  teaching  and  directing 
and  recommend  the  purchase  of  good 
instruments  through  local  dealers  at 
lowest  rates,  thereby,  passing  on  to 
our  students  maximum  benefits  at  a 
minimum  cost. 


Ulooduiinds 


CLARINETS  •  METAL 
WOOD  •  EBONITE 

ALTO  AND  BASS 
CLARINETS 

OBOE 

FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 

EN6LISB  BORN  AND 
BASSOON 

■  Twalva  inttnimcntt  of  the  woodwind  family, 
mod#  by  Honri  DuBoif  of  Porit,  or#  proMntod  in 
Ihit  now  lino,  at  pricot  that  moot,  os  novor  boforo, 
tho  full  roquiromontt  of  tho  school  musician  and 
tho  instrumont-fund  limitations  of  tho  school  bond 
diroctor. 

Clarinots  from  $36,  bossoons  from  $200,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  accossorios  and  casos,  aro  but  two  oxom- 
plos.  In  ovory  rospoct  you  will  find  oil  of  thoso 
tho  world's  finost  modoratoly  pricod  woodwinds, 
oach  bearing  tho  trado-mark  soal  and  porsonal 
ondorsomont  of  tho  makor,  Honri  DuBois. 

Soo  and  try  thoso  now  instrumonts  at  your  music 
storo,  or  a  postal  sont  diroct  will  bring  you  a 
doscriptivo  foldor  that  tolls  a  groat  doal  moro, 
including  full  illustrations  and  pricos.  Writo  for 
your  copy  today. 

Full  Heckel  System  Bassoon 

lllustratod.  Full,  26-koy,  Hockol  systom  bassoon, 
koy  of  C  Suporior  construction  of  finost  soloctod 
and  thoroughly  soosonod  curly  mapio,  stoinod 
a  rich  mahogany.  Gorman  silvor  koys  hoavily 
nickolod,  latost  improvod  orrongomont.  Supor- 
lativo  tono  quality,  with  aecurato,  smooth  scolo 
and  oxcoptionally  light  and  fast  koy  mochanism. 
Accossorios  indudo  two  mouthpipos,  two  swabs, 
thumb  crutch,  rood,  and  nock  cord.  Comploto  in 
magonta  cnishod-plush-linod  caso  with  two  oc- 
oossory  compartmonts. 

Lelandals  Mouthpieces 


FOR  THIS 

bookiet/ 


■  Thoso  now  mouthpiocos,  by  tho  groat 
Lolondais  himsolf,  bring  at  lost  to  tho 
Amorican  rood  playor  tho  ultimato  of  play¬ 
ing  oaso,  volumo,  and  tono  quality.  Thoro 
is  a  vorioty  of  modols,  for  dorinots  and 
soxophonos.  All  in  slondor,  smart  dosign, 
contributing  to  comfort  in  uso.  Wo  urgo 
you  to  soo  and  try  thoso  mouthpiocos.  Thoy 
have  somothing  now  that  you  will  immodi- 
otoly  dotoct  and  want.  Mako  this  tost,  at 
your  local  doalors  today,  or  writo  dirod  for 
lllustratod  litoraturo  and  furthor  dotails.  us 

CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO. 

Dost.  1222,  S30  8.  Wob— li  CMcom.  *■ 
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yOO*/.  IN  |STDlVlS\Otn 
•^OV3T  OF  5  11^  second 

SOVJT  OF  6  IN  third 

5  OUT  OF  3  IN  fourth 

W(th  Ludwig  druHS 


THERE!  That’s  proof  positive 
that  Ludwig  Drums  are  the  Rest 
drums  for  the  school  musician. 


When  18-out-of-22  entries  in 
the  1936  National  Solo  Drum  Contest  won  with  Ludwigs,  they  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination  as  to  which  drum  to  choose,  if  you  want 
to  be  a  winner. . . .  Year  after  year  this  convincing  Ludwig  dominance 
is  maintained  in  the  results  of  drum  contests  held  throughout  the 
nation.  Yon  cannot  drum  your  way  to 
the  top  with  a  poor  drum,  but  a  fine 

Ludwig  wiU  help  to  put  you  there. . . .  UlnUP  iSlIA.  iluX 

It’s  that  extra  ingredient  of  drum  qual-  HfoV 

ity,  made  in  at  the  factory,  that  makes  FREE  BOOK 

the  difference. . . .  Ludwig  drums  have  e*«t  dirortor,  «*«ry  good  drum- 

snap,  tone,  resp0nse~-that  rhythmic  wonderful  book  of  drums,  mallet 

zip  that  puts  life  and  pep  and  a  thrill 

in  your  sinews  and  stirringly  leads  you  *** 

on  to  inevitable  success. . . .  Switch  now 
to  a  Ludwig  and  “WIN”.  See  your  local 
music  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  latest 
catalog.  Start  the  new  semester  with  a 
Ludwig,  and  watch  the  improvement. 

Write  today.  *" 


LUDWie  &  LLDWie 

USD  LmSwIb  BiSs. 

iail-27  Nartb  Llwculii  StrMt  Chicaso.  ISinoi* 


I  also  want  to  say  a  word  about 
proper  cooperation  between  Mnsic 
Publishers  and  our  Association  and 
its  members.  We,  too,  often  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  co-operation  is  a  60-50 
proposition.  The  offices  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Band  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  Harding  is  chair¬ 
man  have  endeavored  to  secure  from 
the  publishers  co-operation  in  the  way 
of  new  and  better  arrangements,  more 
parts,  full  scores,  new  publications 
and  a  general  improvement  of  band 
literature,  making  same  compare  more 
favorably  with  orchestra  literature. 
We  have  had  wholehearted  response 
and  u>-operation  from  all  important 
publishers.  This  is  expensive  to  them. 
To  this  cost  many  of  our  members 
who  are  in  charge  of  clinics,  district 
and  state  contests,  et  cetera,  are  adding 
requests,  many  times  accompanied  hy 
veiled  threats  of  not  using  their  pub¬ 
lications,  for  quantities  of  free  music. 
This  has  resulted  in  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  and  action  on  the  part  of  some 
publishers,  and  of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  band  instruments,  adds  to  the 
ultimate  selling  price.  It  also  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  retain 
their  support  in  improving  our  band 
literature.  As  it  is  acknowledged  that 
our  greatest  weakness  is  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  any  practice  which  in  any  way 
retards  its  improvement  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  disastrous. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  try 
to  work  out  with  the  publishers  a  plan 
for  a  certain  number  of  sets  of  contest 
music  as  a  loan  or  rental  library  for 
use  in  regional,  and  State  Clinics. 
Tbis  cost  to  the  individual  clinic 
would  be  small  and  could  be  absorbed 
in  the  registration  fee  and  the  cost  to 
the  publisher  would  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  which  would  be  within  reason. 

I  might  add  that  the  insistence  on 
the  part  of  local  clinics  and  contest 
managers  that  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  place  exhibits  “at  so  much 
per”  in  each  of  our  activities  resulting 
in  little  benefit  to  either  party  con¬ 
cerned,  again  adds  to  the  selling  price 
of  each  commodity  which  eventually 
must  be  paid  by  our  students  or  a 
cheaper  article  substituted. 

In  Appreciation 

The  National  School  Band  associa¬ 
tion  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation: 

To  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  co-operation  at  all  times,  for  the 
services  of  his  wonderful  band  and 
for  all  the  facilities  which  he  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  this  and  other 
years.  We  want  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  his  assistants,  Mr.  Hindsley  and  Mr. 
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This  is  the  New 

SAXETTE 

IMPROVED!  BEAUTIFIED!  A  REAL  INSTRUMENT! 

Here  it  is,  the  new  model  Saxette,  with  its  new  hlack 
ruhherite  mouthpiece;  sturdier  tone;  increased  vol¬ 
ume;  sweeter,  more  flute-like  resonance.  Designed  and 
perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  performer  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru¬ 
ment.  Hie  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musically 
correct  in  every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures 
rapid  progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has 
been  the  starting  basis  of  some  of  the  finest 
bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our  schools 
today. 


New 
Black 
Rnbberite 
Montfapiecc 


Send  for  FREE  TRYOUT 
Sample 

The  new  Saxette  is  to  easy  to 
play,  and  the  Saxette  method  is  to 
simple,  elementary,  and  progrestiTe, 
that  Saxette  clames  can  be  taught  and 
quickly  developed,  hy  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third.  To  prove  this 
we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instrument  and 
instruction  book,  **1110  Saxette  Metbod," 
to  any  music  supervisor,  for  ten  days*  free 
tryout.  This  is  the  o^y  way  you  can 
really  see  the  simplicity,  the  heanty, 
and  the  fundamental  certainty  of  this 
method.  Priced  in  easy  reach  of 
every  child.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools.  Write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of 
our  fascinating,  illustrated  book, 

**Tbe  Game  of  Music  Building.” 

Send  today.  This  places  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever.' 


Highly 
Endorsed 
by 

Successful 
Directors 

The  Saxette  is  fully 
endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  hy  such 
leaders  as  Wm.  Re- 
vetli,  U.  of  Mich.; 
Glen  /.  Ford,  Joliet, 
Ill.;  H.  A.  Fonder- 
Co^,  Chicago;  >4.5. 
Mietcer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Leon  V.  Met¬ 
calf,  noted  hand  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless 
directors  in  every 
sute,  coast  to  coast. 


Saxette  Co.  Delaware,  O. 


A  NEW  AND  AMAZINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 

•  FOR  CORNET  OR  TRUMPET 

ERNEST.  sl  wiLLIAMS 

Dineter.  BhiMt  Willlsmt  School  of  Ifaile:  Coottactor.  Noat  Talk  tlBl- 
ranttr  Bond:  fonaorlj  Vint  Trumpot,  PhllodolphU  Siwphoiir  Oicboitn: 
formcrlr  Comot  Solotit  with  Ooldaia  Bond. 

This  method  embodies  the  principles  and  exercises  used  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  training  six  out  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  cometists 
in  Ae  East.  Vol.  I.  Ideal  for  beginners.  Vol.  II.  Technical. 
Vol.  HI.  Etudes,  concerts,  solos,  quartets.  Price  $2.00  each. 
Publitkad  by  tko  Ernast  Williams  School  of  Music,  153  Ocaan  Ava.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Take  advantage  of  these  splendid  opportunities 


Overgard  (or  their  most  efficient  coop¬ 
eration. 

To  Mr.  Robert  L.  Shepherd  for  his 
invaluable  co-operation  through  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  He  has  at  all 
times  given  to  the  iimit  of  his  time  and 
taient  and  space  in  his  magazine. 
Every  bandmaster  and  student  should 
be  a  reader  of  same.  We  sincerely 
desire  a  continuation  of  this  friendly 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationship. 

To  Mr.  C.  V.  Buttelman  and  his  staff, 
who  have  proven  marvels  of  efficiency 
and  co-operation  and  to  the  official 
magazine  of  the  affiliated  organizations 
of  the  Music  Eiducators  National  Con¬ 
ference,  for  its  co-operation  in  pub¬ 
lishing  official  records  and  in  publish¬ 
ing  announcements.  Our  thanks  to 
all  concerned. 

To  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Ooldman  tor 
cheerfully  contributing  his  time  and 
talent  as  adjudicator,  guest  conductor, 
consultant  and  advisor. 

To  Dr.  Frank  Simon  tor  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  his  services  as  adjudicator,  and 
guest  conductor. 

To  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  the  greatest 
promoter  of  school  music  in  the  world, 
(or  his  long  and  continuous  service  in 
behalf  of  music  where  it  does  the  most 
good,  and  tor  placing  with  us  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  which  he  is  Presi¬ 
dent.  " 

To  President  Frank  Simon  and  the 
members  of  the  Adjudication  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Bandmasters  asso¬ 
ciation  tor  perfecting  a  standardized 
system  of  adjudicating  which  is  now 
official  with  this  and  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  is  the  greatest  single 
contribution  to  our  progress  to  date. 

To  Each  and  Everyone  who  as  adju¬ 
dicators  assisted  in  making  the  1936 
contest  the  most  successful  in  our  his¬ 
tory. 

To  Russell  Morgan,  Leon  Ruddick 
and  Harry  Clarke,  who  showed  us  all 
“HOW”. 

To  George  W.  Patrick  and  assistants 
tor  his  most  efficient  service  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  managing  the  student 
Clinic  Bands. 

To  Each  and  Every  Bandmaster 
who  by  his  skill,  musicianship,  sports¬ 
manship,  and  co-operation  made  1936 
what  it  should  be — OUR  BEST. 

I  want  to  add  my  personal  thanks 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  who  have 
so  ably  assisted  me  in  shaping  our 
course  and  ask  for  the  new  President 
the  same  cheerful  and  efficient  co-op¬ 
eration.  I  have  been  proud  to  be 
President  of  the  National  School  Band 
association.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  My 
sincere  wishes  (or  continued  progress 
and  success  in  the  greatest  work  in 
the  world. 
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KEEPING  PACE  with  the  PUBLISHERS 

B/  Forre.^t  L.  Buchtel,  Director  oi  Band.  Orchestra,  and  Chorus.  Amundsen 
Hiyh  School,  Chicago;  Stall  Instructor  at  the  VanderCook  School  of  Mustc 


CLARINETS 


•  Our  first  offering  for  you  this  month 
Is  an  intimate  consultation  with  a  great 
musical  personality — Herbert  L.  Clarke. 
The  title  of  this  7S-page  biography  Is 
stated  with  utter 
simplicity,  “How  I 
Became  a  Comet- 
1st”.  He  did  not 
title  It  Bow  I  Be¬ 
came  a  Or  eat 
Comet  Soloist,  or 
Comet  Virtitoso, 
but  gave  It  a  title 
in  keeping  with 
the  friendly  and 
modest  style  of 
writing. 

I  remember 
reading  this  story 
when  it  ran  as  a 
series  of  articles 
In  the  "Musical  Messenger”,  and  the  In¬ 
spiration  received  from  it  has  been  of 
lasting  benefit.  A  few  of  the  chapter  head¬ 
ings  Include:  Some  Important  Lessons, 
My  Beginning  as  a  Bandsman,  A  New 
Technigue  Revealed,  Changing  the  Basic 
Foundation,  Developing  Both  Styles  la 
Playing,  Struggles  Toward  Perfection, 
Playing  Under  a  Famous  Man,  Over¬ 
whelmed  by  Applause,  Many  Roads  to 
Rome,  A  Oood  Practice  Stunt.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  modest  price  is  only  seventy-five 
cents. 

•  •  • 

We  next  bring  to  your  attention  two 
new  publications  of  the  Nell  A  Kjos 
Music  company.  Ix»ng  a  champion  of  the 
Eb  clarinet  while  the  noses  of  the  elite 
were  high  In  the  air,  Neil  brings  us  a 
moderately  easy  feature  number  for  this 
instrument,  written  by  Paul  Yoder.  Its 
title  Is  “E-fer’s  Holiday”.  In  the  absence 
of  the  E-fer  (either  clarinet  or  saxo¬ 
phone)  a  D-fer  (piccolo)  may  be  used, 
but  never  a  B-fer  (clarinet). 

The  second  publication  Is  strictly  seri¬ 
ous,  and  the  author’s  name  stands  for 
confident,  musical,  and  exacting  work. 
The  Pitts  Voice  Class  Method  by  Carol 
M.  Pitts  is  more  than  an  exercise  book 
for  vocal  instruction.  It  could  be  studied 
with  profit  by  all  of  our  wind  players. 

Photographic  Illustration  and  pen  dia¬ 
grams  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book.  Technical  problems  are  carefully 
diagnosed  and  then  given  Immediate  ap¬ 
plication.  Simple  terminology  makes  It 
very  understandable. 

•  •  • 

New  materials  from  the  H.  T.  Flts- 
Simons  company  include  the  Aeolian 
String  Ensemble  Method  by  George  Dasch 
and  Aileen  Bennett  The  series  will  in¬ 
clude  three  books.  Book  One  being  now 
available.  The  series  is  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  all  string  players  in 
the  same  class — ^violin,  viola,  cello,  and 
basa  Parts  of  the  work  are  In  unison, 
other  parts  are  in  harmony.  Much  use  is 
made  of  folk  tunes  and  chorales  for  ap¬ 
plication  of  technical  problems. 

Where  necessary,  segregated  instruction 
is  given  to  each  instrument  in  the  string 
section.  Musical  and  technical  problems 
are  introduced  as  projects. 

We  also  notice  that  all  selections  in  the 
Aeolian  Band  Book,  arranged  by  G.  E. 


Holmes,  are  now  available  separately. 
This  valuable  collection  includes  Andante 
Cantabile  (excerpt  from  Symphony  No. 

1)  by  Beethoven,  Andante  Con  Moto  (C 
Major  Symphony)  by  Schubert,  Bowrres 
(3rd  Suite  for  Cello)  by  Bach,  Oavotte 
(from  “Mignon”)  by  Thomas,  Huldigungs- 
marsch  (from  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar")  by 
Grieg,  Minuet  (from  Sonata  Op.  49,  No. 

2)  by  Beethoven,  Moment  Musical  by 
Schubert,  Prelude  (Last  Dream  of  the 
Virgin)  by  Massenet,  Walts  (Op,  39,  No. 
15)  by  Brahms,  Walts  (Op.  39,  No.  8) 
by  Tschaikowsky, 

There  is  also  a  new  march  by  Emil 
Soderstrom,  "Pride  of  the  Campus”.  In 
6/8  measure  its  snappy  rhythms  are  of 
only  moderate  difficulty. 

•  •  • 

The  catalog  of  Ditson  company  offers 
“Carnival  Overture”  by  Robert  W.  Gibb, 
arranged  for  band  and  also  for  orchestra 
in  the  same  key.  *1716  overture  is  tuneful, 
has  many  interesting  but  easy  time  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  parts  are  well  distributed  by 
choirs  of  instrumenta 

There  is  also  a  double  number  for  band 
by  James  R.  Gillette.  “Musing”  Is  a  short 
tone  poem  featuring  the  wood-winds,  while 
"Cotton  Blossoms”  is  a  humoresque  in 
lively  tempo  with  easy  syncopated  time 
flgurea 

The  E.  B.  Marks  music  corporation  of¬ 
fers  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  wares. 
Another  Paul  Yoder  arrangement  brings 
us  “Fireflies”,  a  Birthday  Serenade  by 
Lincke.  Elasy  arrangements  for  four  vio¬ 
lins  and  piano  Include  Oa  Wings  of  Song 
by  Mendelssohn,  Bowrres  by  Handel, 
Happy  Farmer  by  Schumann,  Figaro's 
Wedding  by  Mosart,  and  Scherzo  by 
Palumbo. 

A  novel  trio  by  Jacob  Weinberg  calls 
for  cello,  violin,  and  drum.  Its  title  la 
“Arabian  Sketch”,  and  it  requires  players 
that  are  long  past  the  beginning  stage. 

For  violin  with  piano  accompaniment 
there  is  “Andalucia”  and  also  “Mala- 
guena”  from  the  Spanish  Suite  Andalucia 
by  E.  Lecuona.  “Speed  Ahead”  by  Wein¬ 
berg  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  with  its  constant  running  figure  of 
16th  notes.  “The  Cabalist”,  also  by  Wein¬ 
berg,  is  based  on  themes  by  J.  Engel. 
These  last  two  solos  are  edited  and  fin¬ 
gered  by  Mishel  Plastro. 

a  •  • 

Have  we  mentioned  the  Fox  Classiodl 
Oems  for  Orchestra  selected  and  orches¬ 
trated  by  Bruno  Reibold?  If  so,  they  will 
bear  mentioning  again,  for  this  volume  of 
pieces  for  orchestras  stays  pretty  clear 
of  the  over-orchestrated  selections  and 
brings  us  newer  tunes  arranged  eqiecially 
for  school  orchestras.  The  list  of  titles  is 
inviting:  Marche  Hongroise  (Damnation 
of  Faust)  by  Berlios,  Dream  Pantomime 
(Hansel  and  Gretel)  by  Humperdinck, 
Triumphal  March  (Sigurd  Jorsalfar)  by 
Grief,  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  (The 
Meistersinger)  by  Wagner,  Bourree  (Sec¬ 
ond  Violin  Sonata)  by  Bach,  Entrance 
and  March  of  Peers  (lolanthe)  by  Sulli¬ 
van,  March  Classique  (from  Plano  Con¬ 
certo)  by  von  Weber,  Salut  D’Amour  by 
Elgar,  Procession  of  the  Sardar  (Cau¬ 
casian  Sketches)  by  Ippolltow-Iwanow, 


It  is  the  most  brilliant  woodwind  instrument 
designed; — a  “silk-hat  aristocrat"  in  any  band 
or  orchestra,— clan,  exceaded  only  by  iH  mar¬ 
velous  performance.  This  Clarinet,  CUSTOM- 
BUILT  by  Pedler,  has  tone,  volume,  resonance, 
pitch  perfection  from  top  to  bottom.  See  your 
local  Dealer  or  write  for  more  facts,  catalog, 
prices  end  terms. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CuttombuOt  Woodwinds 
Dept.  102  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Mr.  Buchtel 
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ENTERTAINMEIIT  PLUS  EDUCATION  I 
Two  Important  CoMections  of  Modem 
Compositions  for  the  Schooi  Musician 


BANDMANJr.0RCHESTRAF0LI0S1and2 


ORCHESTRA  FCXIO 

o»  ^ELECTED  JTANDAPD  F/^OQITE$ 


Approved  and  Endorsed  by 
Educators,  Music  Teachers,  Or¬ 
chestra  Leaders,  and  Parents. 


Bandmem  Ir.  OrdiMtra  PoUm  Nob.  1 
oad  2  Ar*  Espodcdly  AnxmgBd  for 
School  OrchostroB.  Each  Book  con* 
toduB  a  DiBtiBguiBhod  Collection 
of  Modom  CompoBitionB  That  Are 
Extromoly  Eobt  to  Ploy.  In  Addi¬ 
tion.  tho  NumboiB  Con  Bb  Ployod  ob 
SoloB.  DuotB.  QuartottoB.  or  in  En- 
BombU  Form. 

Bondman  Jr.  BookB  Aro  Finding  a 
Worm  Wolcom*  in  SchoolB  Evory- 
whorel  They  Wor*  Compiled  Ex- 
preBoly  for  the  Neede  of  Your  School 
Orcheetral  They  Proride  Enteitam- 
ment  PIub  Education  1 


bastrumentotion 


Bb  FeUe  Cob  Be 
Flared  by  the  Fel- 
lewiBo  lastnmeetai 
BbCenel 
Bb  Tnutpel 
Bb  Treaboee 
Bb  Baiitoae 
Bb  Ctoriael 
Bb  Teeer  Scot 

Eb  FeUe  Cob  Be 
the  Fel- 


Floyed  by 
loame  lart 


Eb  Alto  Sox 
Eb  Botilaae  Sax 
Eb  CUniBet 
Eb  AHe  Hoib 

PioBo  AeeordioB 

PioBe  AeeeapaBiaieat 


In  Onm  FoHo: 
Viidtoa  (dirtoi) 
Flute— Oboe 

Guitar — Bo^e 

In  One  foUo: 

CeUo 

Troaboae 

Buiiteae 

Boieeaa 

DruBM 


Boee-Tuba 

(For  No.  1 
Volume  Only). 


Contents 

BANDMAN  Jr.  No.  1 

DiBob  Let  a  SoOe  Be  yeui 

Mareie  Dadirella 

Girl  ei  My  Dreuae  Bella  el  Araloa 
StofBiy  Weather  Aaeiieo  1  Lore  you 

Aud  Eight  Other  Staadord  Fororitee 

BANDMAN  Jr.  No.  2 

Star  Duet  DordoBella 

There's  SooMthbig  Down  o<  Tomorrow 
About  a  Soldier  My  Drecua  oi  die 
I  SurrsBder  Deor  Big  Parade 

Four  Nuiiibeia  From  "The  White  Eagle" 
By  BudoU  Fibal 

And  Four  Other  Modem  Claaaia 


Each  Folio — 35c 

Piano  Accordion  Part — SOc 

Piano  Accompaniment — SOc 


Send  For  Your  Set 
Of  Folios  Now! 


MILLS  MUSIC,  Inc.,  1619  BROIDWIY,  NEW  Y0RK,N.Y. 


Announcing 

An  Elementary  Method  for  the 
Boehm  Clarinet 

By  LEYLAND  WHIPPLE 


Price 

SOc 


An  interesting  methcxl  for  beginners,  ensuring  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  correct  founda¬ 
tion.  For  class  or  private  instruction. 

Order  a  copy  texiay — It’s  a  real  method 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.  . 


Bong  of  India  (Sadko)  by  Rimaky-Kor- 
sakow.  Dance  of  the  Moorish  Slaves 
(Alda)  by  Verdi,  and  Swedish  March  by 
Soedennann. 

Orand  marches  are  always  in  demand, 
but  especially  so  at  graduation  Ume.  Here 
Is  a  new  one  by  J.  S.  2Samecnik,  “Sons 
of  Fhme”.  Plenty  of  sturdy  rhythms  and 
lots  of  trumpeting. 

•  e  a 

The  Fox  Toung  America  Orchestra 
Folio,  Volume  One,  Is  the  beginning  of 
another  series  of  easy  books  for  orches¬ 
tra.  There  are  new  tunes  with  the  same 
easy  rhythms  which  you  have  found  so 
valuable  In  previous  books  of  this  sort. 
Contents  include  three  quick-step  marches 
and  one  grand  march,  two  waltses,  one 
idyll  (tone  poem),  three  novelties,  an 
intermeszo,  and  a  ranger’s  song. 

While  not  a  brand  new  publication 
Willis  company’s  “The  LitUe  Folks’  Own 
Orchestra”  may  fill  one  of  your  wants 
next  semester.  It  contains  42  songs  which 
grade  or  Junior  high  youngsters  should 
know  well  enough  to  “play  the  words". 
Not  only  are  such  songs  interesting  prac¬ 
tice  material  for  the  new  players,  but 
they  are  desirable  to  use  as  orchestral 
accompaniments  for  singing. 

Another  number  from  the  same  catalog 
is  the  Finale  movement  from  Haydn’s 
String  Quartet,  Opus  60,  No.  2.  Numbers 
of  this  caliber  are  especially  welcome  for 
our  high  sdiool  string  players.  The 
Haydn  string  quartets  are  so  tuneful  and 
playable  and  are  so  superior  to  most  of 
our  so-called  arrangements  of  well-known 
tunea 


News  and  Comments 

iContinmed  from  page  26) 

year.  The  dates  are  March  17  through 
March  20.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  is 
general  musical  director,  and  Dr.  Hol¬ 
lis  Dann,  guest  conductor. 

Hequests  have  been  made  every  year 
to  hold  a  band  tournament,  and  if 
there  are  as  many  as  three  bands 
entering  this  spring,  the  tournament 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  19.  Be¬ 
sides  Drs.  Maddy  and  Dann,  G.  T. 
Overgard  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  will  be 
requested  to  act  as  Judges.  There  will 
be  no  band  tournament  entrance  fee, 
and  information  about  awards  will  be 
forwarded  to  bands  considering  enter¬ 
ing. 

High  school  band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  rehearsals  will  open  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  15;  Junior  band  and  or¬ 
chestra,  Monday;  and  Junior  chorus 
and  Junior  band-orchestra,  time  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Bandmasters’  clinic 
and  drum  major  classes  will  open 
Tuesday.  Student  conducting  and 
drum  major  classes  will  be  free  for 
participants. 

For  application  blanks,  bulletins, 
and  detailed  information  write  to 
Great  Southwestern  Music  Festival, 
Box  151,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

And  the  grand  finale  of  the  festival 
will  be  a  trip  through  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns. 
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fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Coming,  Milwaukee 


•  MARCH  5,  6,  aud  7 — three  great 
days  that  seem  to  fit  admirably  into 
everyone’s  plans — are  the  dates  set  for 
the  1937  national  convention  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  association. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  our  host 
city,  and  the  A.B.A.  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  even  more  famous.  Glenn 
Cliffe  Bainum  and  A.  R.  McAllister  at 
the  request  of  President  Simon  spent 
an  entire  day  and  far  into  the  night 
in  Milwaukee  Just  before  the  clinic 
and  made  detailed  tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  which  were  presented  in  meet¬ 
ing  to  all  members  present  in  Ur- 
bana,  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
four  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  The  meeting  was  substantially 
representative  of  the  active  member¬ 
ship  of  the  association  and  included 
many  of  the  officers.  After  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  unanimous  approval 


of  the  plans  resulted,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  officials  of  the  host  city  have 
been  notified  to  put  the  machinery  to 
work. 

All  of  the  musical  interests  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  are  vitally  interested,  and  a 
fine  concert  is  assured  with  a  .75-plece 
band  of  finest  musicians.  This  con¬ 
cert  will  take  place  on  Sunday  night. 

Hotel  Schrader  has  been  designated 
as  official.  This  is  a  lovely  hostelry 
that  will  afford  adequate  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  all  business  sessions  and 
events.  The  setup  in  general  and  the 
enthusiastic  attitude  of  Milwaukee 
give  ample  cause  for  suspicion  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  fine  convention, 
and  every  member  should  begin  right 
now  to  lay  his  plans  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  possibly  miss.  Milwaukee  has  a 
special  reputation  that  should  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  most  attractive. 


^ - 

The  9l8t  Highlanders  Band  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Harry  A.  Stares,  V.  D.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Is 
broadcasting  every  BVlday  night,  from 
8:30  to  9  p.  m.  (E.  S.  T.)  on  the  Black 
Horse  Tavern  Air  Show.  This  program 
is  fed  from  CKOC  Hamilton,  through 
CFRB  Toronto  (690  kilocycles)  to  a  net¬ 
work  of  Canadian  stationa  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  will  be  their  sixteenth  broad¬ 
cast.  The  engagement  Is  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  with  the  option  of  an  additional 
thirteen  weeks.  Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  people,  all  over  the 
United  States,  saying  that  they  listen  to 
this  program. 

•  •  • 

And  by  the  way,  Capt.  Stares,  you 
might  give  us  the  latest  dope  on  the 
presentation  of  Handel’s  "Messiah”  with 
110  voices  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
20,  by  the  C^hrist’s  Church  Cathedral  choir 
under  your  personal  direction.  The  folks 
would  like  to  hear  about  this. 

•  •  • 

Our  big  celebrity  concert  is  the  grand 
event  of  each  annual  convention.  Publicity 
of  the  right  kind  is  the  thing  that  puts 
this  concert  over,  and  it  should,  if  rightly 
publicised,  put  a  nice  piece  of  change 
in  our  treasury  every  year. 

In  the  past  we  have  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  local  concert  promoters 
in  the  host  city  to  supply  this  publicity. 
Perhaps  we  should  lend  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  hand  in  it  ourselves.  Our  fame  is  a 
good  deal  like  our  credit,  we  know  we 
are  good,  but  there  are  still  a  lot  of  smart 
men  who  insist  on  the  customary  ref¬ 
erences  whenever  we  want  to  open  an 
account.  There  are  also  still  a  lot  of 
yokels  In  the  country  who  never  heard 


- St¬ 
even  of  some  of  our  most  glittering  box 
office  attractions.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  give  ourselves  a  big  build-up,  employing 
all  the  tricks  of  publicity  that  may  be 
used  to  lengthen  the  line  at  the  ticket 
window. 

The  accumulated  years  of  experience 
our  directors  have  had  in  the  concert  and 
show  business  must  surely  have  massed 
a  great  fund  of  half-forgotten  publicity 
ideas.  It  is  a  suggestion  here  that  the 
owners  of  these  shelved  ideas  get  them 
down,  dust  them  off,  polish  them  up, 
and  offer  them  for  immediate  use. 

The  Milwaukee  auditorium  is  colossal 
and  will  seat  a  lot  of  folka  Our  objec¬ 
tive  is  “standing  room  only".  Let’s  get 
busy. 

•  •  • 

December  9  was  a  thrilling  day  for 
John  Verweire  when  he  received  notifica¬ 
tion  of  a  citation  by  Leopold  III,  King  of 
Belgium,  for  his  work  in  music. 

The  King  conferred  upon  Mr.  Verweire 
the  decoration  of  the  "Palmes  d’Or  de 
rOrdre  de  la  Couronne’’,  which,  trans¬ 
lated,  means  "The  Palm  of  Qold  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown”. 

Mr.  Verweire  also  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  membership  in  the  Belgian  Legion 
of  Honor,  an  organization  comprising  dis¬ 
tinguished  nativebom  Belgians  throughout 
the  world. 

So  you  see  we  really  have  many  inter¬ 
national  big  shots  in  our  little  club.  I 
wager  to  say  that  all  of  the  medals  owned 
by  our  various  members,  properly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  beautifully  lined  glass  covered 
case  and  set  up  with  proper  photographs 
and  placards  in  the  official  hotel  lobby 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  our  convention, 
would  of  itself  sell  a  thousand  tickets. 


PLAY 

ACCORDION 

M  SCHOOL  BMD 
OR  ORCHESTRA 


Join  local  accordion  hand  or  start 
one  in  your  neighborhood 


Leading  directors  are  featuring  the  accor¬ 
dion,  because  of  the  novel  effects  it  pro¬ 
vides,  both  solo  and  in  ensemble.  Tell 
your  supervisor  you  want  to  play  accor¬ 
dion  .  .  .  Piano  accordion  is  the  easiest 
to  learn  of  all  instruments  and  a  glorious 
one — plays  both  melody  and  bass  and 
sounds  like  a  whole  band  or  orchestra  in 
itself.  Practicing  is  not  dulL  but  interest¬ 
ing  and  lots  of  fun.  Play  solos  quickly.  .  .  . 


SCANDALLI 

Anaica’s  Most  Popolv  Accordioii 
Qnity— Moderately  Priced 

See  your  local  instrument  dealer.  He  can 
tell  yon  how  to  join  the  local  accordion 
band.  He  can  supply  you  arith  instrument, 
lessons  and  all  material.  Or  write  to  ns 
for  details,  and  his  name.  If  yon  want  to 
start  a  band  in  your  city  we  can  help  you. 


INSTRUMENT  CO„  Dept,  SM 

309  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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He  Plays  a  Holton 
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^  A  copy  of  Hor- 
0/  mony  Hints  to  inter¬ 
ested  musicians  who 
write. 


Frank  Holton  &  Company 

174  Church  St.  Elkhom,  Wis. 


A  Band  or  Orchestra  Tuning  Bar? 

funding  bar  U  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  perfect  in  pitch. 
niwMr  sounding  boll  eliminates  cnl  harshness  oi  impact.  No  mallet  to  lose  or 
misplace.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  silver  finish.  Bor  may  be 
used  horizontally  or  hmig  on  wall.  "Bb”  for  Band — "A"  for  Orchestra. 

CivsB.  postpaid,  with  15  yearly  subscriptioas  at  ^  es^  Only 
6  cents  a  month  for  10  big  msues.  an  one  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  North  Mchigon  AtOw  Chicago,  Dlinois 


SAXOPHONE  aid  / 
CLARINET  PLAYERS- 

Tona  is  your  graatatt  aamt 
frmtmam  the  ftasat  with  The  New 
Block  Diamond  Cut  Vibrator  Rooris. 
A  Btrail^Ml  in  accordance  orith  each 
plajrcrs’  ups. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

KCHIRON  C0..IK,  213  W.4M  SUN-Y.C. 


A  Bandmcister's 
Nightmcire 

By  W.  Grady  Box 

Shamrock,  Texas 

•  “ALL  RIGHT  NOW,  Oscar,  is  your 
saxophone  ready  to  play?  That’s  fine. 
Now  take  a  deep  breath  so  you  can 
hold  the  first  note  the  full  four  counts. 
No,  no,  don’t  puff  out  your  cheeks. 
Keep  them  in.  Sure  that’s  it.  Smile 
a  little  and  you  can’t  possibly  puff 
them  out.  Ready,  one-two — why  did 
you  quit?  You  must  hoid  it  the  fuii 
count.  Now  try  again.  No!  not  on  B; 
on  C.  Now,  one — what?  You  bit  a 
hole  in  your  reed?  Ali  right,  Oscar, 
wait  a  minute  and  I’li  get  you  an¬ 
other  one.  Now,  how’s  that  one?  Too 
stiff,  eh?  Well,  let  me  have  it  and 
rii  scrape  it  a  bit.  That  blows  pretty 
easily,  doesn’t  it?  Don’t  forget  now, 
the  full  four  counts.  Ready  play,  one- 
two-three — .  Say,  will  you  continue 
blowing  untii  you  have  finished  the 
measure?  Oh,  I  see,  a  loose  pad.  Well, 
this  cement  ought  to  fix  that.  There 
now.  Can  you  think  of  any  more 
reasons  why  you  shouldn’t  be  able 
to  play  C  four  counts?  All  right  once 
more,  one-two-three — .  Now  what? 
Tired!  Why  you  couldn’t  possibly  be 
too  tired  to  hold.C  four  counts.  You’ve 
only  blown  about  a  minute  since  we 
started  at  nine  o’clock.  So  the  strap 
is  cutting  your  neck,  is  it?  Here  place 
this  handkerchief  under  it.  No!  No! 
not  under  your  chin;  under  the  cord 
so  it  won’t  cut  your  neck.  ’That’s  right. 
Now  will  you  hold  C  four  counts  be¬ 
fore  I  scream?  One-two-three — .’’ 

“Here!  Stop  it!  Will  you  wake  up? 
Come  on!  Snap  out  of  it,  Charley. 
How  in  the  wide  worid  do  you  expect 
a  person  to  sleep  with  that  eternal 
raving  going  on?  Thought  you  were 
giving  a  saxophone  lesson,  eh?  Well, 
I  had  decided  as  much.  Turn  over  and 
go  to  sleep!  Your  nightmares  are 
driving  me  insane.’’ 

“Zzzzzz - one-two-three - .’’ 


I  have  appreciated  your  fine  magazine 
for  many  years  and  recall  fine  co-opera¬ 
tion  while  I  was  located  in  Angola,  Indi¬ 
ana. — Lloyd  Oakland,  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ja. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  many  years,  and  I  think  so  well  of 
it  that  I  am  requiring  the  members  of 
my  organization  to  make  regular  reports 
on  the  many  splendid  articles  that  iqipear 
in  every  Ismie.  I  fully  believe  that  I 
may  expect  at  least  20  per  cent  better 
musicianship  from  the  members  of  my 
band. — Oren  L.  Lante,  Dir.  of  Mueio,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 
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SCHODL  •DANCE  •BANDS 


•  “Jean  Clarice  and  Her  Swlngsters” 
hold  sway  in  northeastern  Wisconsin. 
There  are  thirteen  swingsters  in  this 
Florence,  Wisconsin,  high  school  dance 
band,  although  the  band  itself 
numbers  ten.  A  team  called  "The 
Three  Clarice  Sisters”,  specializing 
in  singing  and  tap  dancing,  makes  up 
the  balance.  The  “sisters”  are  Lois 
Nixon,  Carmen  Meyer,  and  Jean 
Clarice. 

Uniformed  In  scarlet  steward  Jack¬ 
ets,  black  silk  sashes,  and  white  trou¬ 
sers,  and  equipped  with  very  modern¬ 
istic  and  multi-colored  stand  fronts, 
the  group  makes  a  very  snappy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Members  and  instruments  played  by 
each  are:  Robert  Gruetzman,  saxo¬ 
phone,  comet,  violin,  clarinet,  and 
musical  saw;  Frederic  Westin,  saxo¬ 
phone;  Josephine  Brey,  saxophone; 
Philip  Doyle,  comet;  Betty  Thieman, 
cornet;  Alice  Hrejsa,  cornet;  Lloyd 
Tiderman,  trombone;  Doris  Nelson, 
sousaphone;  Robert  Gehlhotf,  drums; 
and  Lillian  Tmdell,  piano. 

Mr.  Gruetzman  is  the  music  in¬ 
structor  at  Florence  High.  It  was  he 
who  organized  the  group  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  players  into  what  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  term  "Ten  Connoisseurs 


trot,  featuring  Herbie  Hogg  on  the 
clarinet. 

When  the  performance  of  the  “Vik¬ 
ing  Varieties”  was  over,  the  orchestra 
furnished  the  music  for  a  dance  held 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  members  were 
clad  in  white  dinner  Jackets  and  black 
bow  ties  which  made  them  look  like 
a  professional  orchestra.  Walter 
French,  the  director  at  Northeast, 
claims  that  this  is  the  best  popular 
orchestra  that  the  school  has  ever 
had. 

The  members  are:  Robert  Van  Der 
Aa,  director;  Warren  Rosenan,  piano 
and  violins;  Sammy  Blasco  and  Imo 
gene  Haerer,  saxophones;  El  wood 
Stanbury,  Herbie  Hogg,  Richard 
Schusler,  Harry  Strider,  and  Leo  Ca- 
ponie,  trampets;  Joan  Strider,  Merle 
Bade,  Bob  Henderson,  and  Roger 
Lucas,  drums. 

e  e  e 

•  Earl  B.  Rose  writes  us  that  at 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  a  school 
dance  band  will  soon  be  organized. 
Plans  are  being  formed  now,  and  as 
soon  as  things  are  definitely  settled, 
we  will  hear  more  from  Elarl. 


My  students  look  forward  to  receiving 
their  copy,  and  I  believe  your  magazine 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  where 


9  i!| 


Jean  Qerice  end  her  Swingttere",  Florence,  Wisconsin,  High  School 


of  technical  finesse  in  swing  music”. 
Edwin  Olson,  Florence  High  science 
instructor,  designed  the  stand  fronts. 


"Clarinet  Marmalade”  at  Northeast 
•  At  the  Northeast  high  school  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  school’s 
popular  orchestra  made  quite  a  hit 
when  it  played  at  the  “Viking  Varie¬ 
ties”.  After  imitating  Wayne  King’s 
orchestra,  the  school  orchestra  played 
"Clarinet  Marmalade”,  a  snappy  fox 


other  methods  have  failed. — Webb  D.  Jen¬ 
kins,  Plain  View,  Tex. 


I  believe  your  magazine  to  be  the  out¬ 
standing  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
field,  and  I  am  an  Inveterate  reader  of 
every  issue.  It  contains  much  material 
of  real  value  to  the  teacher  of  school 
music  and  to  tha  pupils  as  well.  Since 
receiving  your  magazine  in  the  libraries 
of  the  three  schools  in  which  I  teach,  I 
have  discovered  a  great  Interest  on  the 
part  of  my  band  and  orchestra  people  in 
its  stimulating  and  informative  contents. 
— John  8.  Hurley,  Inst.  Instructor,  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools. 


il  l  1II  I  I  I  I  H9II  IU.1 


as  played  by 

fflCRLC  JONnSTOn 

and  his  Quartet 

Exact  duplicates  of  arrange¬ 
ments  as  broadcasted  by  Merle  John¬ 
ston  and  his  Saxophone  Quartet  over 
the  major  radio  networlu  .  .  .  now 
available  at  nominal  coot  for  school 
and  professional  use.  Four  saxo¬ 
phones,  blended  and  Interwoven  Into 
arrangements,  each  part  of  which  is 
designed  for  a  soloist.  Great  for  con¬ 
certs.  Excellent  rehearsal  material  for 
the  saxophone  quartet.  Quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  usual  saxophone 
quartet  arrangements.  First  five 
numbers  of  the  s^eo  are  now  ready: 

1.  CRYSTAL  SUITE 

2.  DEEP  RIVER 

3.  LIEBESTRAUM 

4.  MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 

5.  PROCESSION  of  the  SARDAR 

PRICE  $1  EACH.  Arrangement: 
2  altos,  tenor,  baritone.  Order 
from  your  dealer. 

ELKHART, 

INDIANA 


SELMER  WOODWIND  SERIES 


MENDELSSOHN  SCHERZO  (OP.  16) 

Tranacrlbad  for  4 clarinets  (2B'’,  aUo,  baas)  by 
Russ  Howland.  Price  $1. 


PICTURE 
NEWSPAPER/^ 

FOR  REED  PIRYERS  ^  — I 


naiisTfiffT! 


KUCHARTr  INDIANA 
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Rudy  Vallee  *  Don  Conlln 

AND  the/  fc'tL  c^onidpltiftic 


When  you  hear  Vallee  on  the  Pleiachman  Hour,  you  are 
hearing  bau  such  as  only  a  YORK  can  deliver.  Above, 
we  have  Don  Conlin,  Ace  Bass  Player  with  Vallee,  and 
Rudy  admiring  the  Bass  that  delivers  —  the  YORK.  You 
will  register  the  same  happiness  with  a  YORK. 


York  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Makers  of  GOO[)  BAM)  INSTRUMENTS  since  1882 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 

Buy  a  standard  flute  at  the  outset! 

Avoid  expensive  trade-ins! 

Instruments  should  aid,  not  handicap 
players! 

Honest  workmanship  counts! 

Correct  scale  is  important! 

The  hest  is  always  cheapest  in  the  end! 

Haynes  flutes  are  known  and  used  the 
world  over — WHY — They  are  A-1  instru¬ 
ments! 


tSS2x 

Master 

Craftsmen  $ 

since  1888  ^ 

Cabdog  sent  upon  request. 


Wli.  S.  HAYNES 
Fonndw 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

BM.UH 


WM.  §.  HAYNES  CO.iro^?E^t?s' 


BREATH  CONTROL 

The  Power  Behind  The  Talent 


—  Woodwind  and  Braw  — 
COURSECbMPLETE  SETS 
lAMIC  BMATN  CONTROL  CLINIC 
Alfred  F.  Barto 

ALLENTOWN,  FCNNSVLYANIB 

P.  O.  Box  1347 


Published  for  Baud  and  Orchestra 
ia  the  same  key. 

"UEBESUED"  (Lova  Song) 

A.  HtBMlt 

New  Modtm  AmatMMnt  by 
Lewnoe*  C.  Lent 
AU  Peru  Beij 

Free  Sample  Parti  on  Baquait 
J.  E.  AQNEW.  Publisher 
Dee  Meiaoe.  Iowa 


String  Bass 

iContiuued  from  page  tl) 

are  employed  through  the  first  five 
positions  and  the  fifth  half  position. 
Beginning  with  the  sixth  position,  the 
third  finger  is  substituted  for  the 
fourth,  as  it  then  becomes  awkward 
for  the  short  fourth  finger  to  function 
properly.  Also,  the  intervals  in  the 
higher  positions  are  shorter  than  those 
in  the  lower,  and  the  third  finger  is 
able  to  reach  them  easily. 

The  need  for  serious  study  of  the 
positions  cannot  be  stressed  too  much, 
since  very  frequent  use  of  cross-finger¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
impractical  shifts.  The  (figure  1) 
excerpt  from  Moxart’s  overture  “Don 
Juan”  illustrates  the  effective  use  of 
cross-fingering. 

The  (figure  2)  passage  from 
Weber’s  overture  “Oberon”  becomes 
simple  to  execute  when  the  proper  fin¬ 
gering  is  employed.  It  can  be  played 
almost  entirely  in  the  third  halt  po¬ 
sition. 

I  believe  that  string  bass  players 
could  profitably  spend  more  time  on 
playing  solos.  It  has  been  my  custom 
to  require  the  playing  ■  of  a  solo  by 
each  of  my  string  bass  pupils  at  least 
once  every  semester.  This  experience 
by  the  pupil  gives  him  an  insight  into 
the  musical  possibilities  of  his  in¬ 
strument,  and  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  interpretive  sense.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  solo  repertoire  for  the 
string  bass  is  extremely  limited,  so 
that  in  order  to  provide  a  number  of 
solos  for  pupils  of  all  levels  of  ability 
it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
borrow  from  the  cello  and  violin  lit¬ 
erature.  A  good  student  copyist  can 
transcribe  the  violin  solos. 

If  our  string  bass  sections  can  be 
given  more  attention,  and  can  he  made 
to  more  nearly  approach  the  level  of 
proficiency  attained  by  the  other 
strings,  surely  a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  richness  in  string 
tone,  and  toward  the  musical  perfec¬ 
tion  for  which  we  all  strive. 


All  our  musicians  are  enthusiastic  boos¬ 
ters  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.— H.  O.' 
Palmer,  ElUnwood,  Easts. 

•  •  • 

Our  students  are  highly  interested  In 
your  masraxine  now,  and  it  is  a  good  Influ¬ 
ence  in  our  work  together. — O.  Austin 
Ksthtu,  Steubenville,  OAio. 

•  •  • 

I  And  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  invalu¬ 
able  both  for  myself  and  for  my  stu¬ 
dents. — H.  Buttersoorth,  Jr.,  Bandmaster, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  •  • 

You  are  putting  out  a  nice  little  maga- 
sine,  and  I  enjoy  it  —  O.  C.  Perrin, 
Propketstovm,  /U. 
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“THE  BHCK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Sand  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


•  The  Holstein,  Iowa,  band  mothers 
club  was  organized  last  spring  by 
C.  E.  Claussen,  director  of  the  band. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to  take 
care  of  the  band’s  financial  worries. 

Within  two  weeks  nearly  $500  was 
raised  with  which  forty-five  new  uni¬ 
forms  were  purchased.  Of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  money  was  scraped 
together,  bake  sales  and  card  parties 
were  outstanding.  Donations  were  also 
received. 

The  next  year  promises  to  be  a  big 
one  for  Holstein,  and  the  band  moth¬ 
ers  and  members  are  looking  forward 
to  it  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

•  •  • 

Busy  Parents  at  Elkhart 

Robber t  Correll,  president  of  the 
Music  Parents  club  of  the  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  high  school,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Each  fall,  about  the  second  week  of 
school,  the  parents  of  all  the  instru¬ 
mental  pupils  of  the  city  schools  get 
together  for  a  meeting,  and  at  this 
meeting  a  president  Is  elected.  Then 
the  president  and  David  Hughes,  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music,  select  an 
executive  committee  of  five  people, 
who,  together  with  the  president,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Robert  Welty,  associate 
director  of  instrumental  music,  have 
charge  of  the  working  of  the  club  all 
year.  The  group  sponsors  all  concerts, 
clinics,  and  contests  held  in  Elkhart; 
takes  care  of  the  sale  of  tickets; 
ushers;  and  does  all  advertising  anil 
detailed  work  for  concerts. 

This  fall  one  band  concert  and  one 
orchestra  concert  were  held,  as  was  a 
band  and  orchestra  clinic,  attended  by 
eighty  directors.  This  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  operating  for  the  past 
three  years  and  has  sponsored  trips  to 
national  contests  at  Elmhurst,  Illinois, 
1933;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1934;  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  1934;  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1935;  and  Cleveland  in  1936;  besides 
sponsoring  all  the  pr^iminary  contests 
that  led  up  to  these  nationals. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Parents  club  suc¬ 
cessfully  took  over  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  state  contest  last  spring,  and 
there  were  many  comments  as  to  the 
fine  way  in  which  the  contest  was  han¬ 
dled. 

see 

Elmer  P.  Maquell  writes  us  that 
one  way  in  which  the  band  fund  was 
increased  was  by  the  selling  of  an 
original  song  composed  by  himself. 
The  song  was  sold  to  the  students  of 


the  Blast  Junior  high  school  in  Du¬ 
luth,  Minnesota,  at  ten  cents  a  copy, 
and  over  |65  was  realized  from  this 
sale. 

s  s  • 

President  of  Club 

Although  this  picture  of  Mrs.  Bekke 
arrived  just  too  late  to  be  published 
in  our  December  issue,  we  are  very 
happy  to  present 
it  now. 

Mrs.  H.  J. 
Bekke  is  presi- 
dent  of  the 
Band  Parents 
organization  at 
the  Canton  high 
school  of  Can¬ 
ton,  South  Da¬ 
kota.  These 
band  parents 
did  some  fine  work  and  sent  their 
band  to  the  Cleveland  national.  This 
year  plans  have  been  made  to  outfit 
the  band  in  new  imiforms  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  instruments. 

•  •  • 

To  the  Rescue 

A  call  for  new  uniforms  brought 
the  band  mothers  organization  of  the 
Dover,  Ohio,  high  school  on  the  run, 
and  within  sixty  days  the  band  was 
togged  out  in  new  array. 

Headed  by  the  committee  chairman, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Hart,  the  club  raised  more 
than  62,000  in  two  months.  The  fund 
was  started  by  a  |300  donation  by  the 
Athletic  association.  Business  places 
were  canvassed,  a  dance  and  card 
party  were  held,  tickets  for  movies 
were  sold,  small  boxes  were  put  in 
stores  for  loose  change,  and  it  all 
ended  up  with  a  rummage  sale. 

The  uniforms?  Military  style  in 
crimson  and  grey,  the  school  colors. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Rlnderknecht  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  band  mothers  club. 

•  •  • 

A  benefit  dance  was  recently  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Band  Parents  association 
of  the  Senn  high  school  in  Chicago, 
the  proceeds  being  used  to  buy  new 
band  instruments.  William  Matheson 
is  president  of  the  association. 

•  •  • 

My  brother,  who  Is  teaching  in  New 
Richmond,  Wlsconrin,  gave  me  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
as  a  Christmas  present,  and  1  cannot  see 
how  I  have  done  without  it  in  the  past. 
It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for  any 
musician,  and  I  have  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  within  two  days  after  receiving 
it.  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  renew 
my  subscription  this  winter. — Oeorpe  D. 
Keith,  Atwood,  Kanetw. 


7  YEARS 
CONTINUED 
GROWTH 


What  Stronger 
Testimony, 

What  more 
Convincing  proof 
Can  be  asked? 

Seven  years  ago  a  lew  skeptical 
directors  tried  out  the  Lyons  idea 
ior  starting  beginners.  Success- 
hiL  the  idea  began  to  spread.  In 
the  seven  years  since,  thousands 
oi  students  have  sectured  instru¬ 
ments  and  school  bonds  hove 
been  organized  and  enlarged  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  through 
the  aid  of  the  McCreery  Bhythm 
&  Pitch  Test  and  the 


**Lyon9  Rental  Plan** 


TESTS 

WRITE 

FURNISHED 

FREE 

FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS 
ABOUT  THE 

WRITE  FOR 

LYONS 

YOUR 

RENTAL 

COPIES 

PLAN 

14  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


AVOID 

missing  valuable  issues  of 
this  magazine,  by  sending 
in  a  full  year's  subscription 
with  60c  in  3c  stamps. 
2  years  for  $1.00. 
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Becaute  •  •  . 

The  Ludwig  Talent  test  revealed 
their  natural  Musical  talent  and  the 
Ludwig  Rental  Plan  provided  the 
instrument. 

ATTENTION  I  Music 


Stimulate  Band  Interest — 

Start  Your  Beginner  Groups — 
I^vide  a  Musical  Education  tor 
every  diild  with  the 
LUDWIG  RENTAL  PLAN. 
Write  ns  Now,  concerning  the 
many  outstanding  features  of  the 
Ludwig  Rental  Plan  and  Talent 
Test.  No  obligations. 


Years  of  Conscientious  Service" 
709  Rne  St.  919  Grand  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Distributor  for  DUPLEX  “1937”  Drums 


MACCAFERRI 

SOVIBRANT^  REEDS 


Siuny  THE  HNEST 
REED  EVER  > 

MAOE-ANO  yri 
NOTHN©  % 


-'Jx  PREFERRED 
Xy  t1  THE  WORLD'S 
REST  PlAYBtS  AND 
TEACHERS  FOR 
ACCURACY  AND  TONE 
QUALITY. 


Wm.  R.  Grail  Import  Co.,  New  Yorli,  N.Y. 


Manh  lofiMirs  Bind  V  OichKin  Books 

(la  Uts  Is  ashssls  Frtu  Cssst  Is  Ossst) 

"BlacUiWi  JobllM"  —  "Saaar  apskM~ 

*'ALO.  BsBsaAraad-EntrM” — "OoldeaBUU  Baad” 


pISTBIBUTOB— TOBK  *  UBA  Bald  IbUsm 
PKDUER  "OatsaboUt*’  CUrlatU  and  Itotaa. 
Writs  fat  laula  paita,  Catalast  and  Prisas 
MAMH  MUSIC  HOUSE 
IIS  WIssaSma  at  Daaarah.  Is 


Don't  Call  a  Flute 
Player  a  Sissy 

(Continusd  from  fogs  It) 

studies  of  Ernest  Wagner,  formerly 
of  the  Sousa  band  and  now  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Orchestral  players  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  Emil  Prill  studies.  I 
believe  that  most  fiute  players  regard 
the  cadenzas  of  the  great  present-day 
composer,  Richard  Strauss,  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  in  fiute  litera¬ 
ture.  My  good  friend  Ary  Van  Leeu- 
wen,  noted  fiute  authority  and  prin¬ 
cipal  fiaolist  of  the  Cincinnati  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  has  compiled  an  im¬ 
portant  collection  of  Strauss  that 
every  progressed  student  of  the  flute 
should  possess. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  Judge 
the  flutes  at  the  National  Solo  Con¬ 
test  in  Cleveland  last  May.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  virtuosity  of  many  of 
the  contestants.  Some  of  the  playing 
was  truly  remarkable,  and  would  do 
credit  to  the  finest  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  country.  There 
were  both  boys  and  girls  among  these 
brilliant  players,  but  boys  were  by 
far  in  the  majority.  As  I  particularly 
observed  the  manly  looking  clean-cut 
youths  in  their  middle  teens  my 
memory  was  carried  back  to  days 
when  some  people  rudely  regarded 
the  artistic  inclinations  of  ambitions 
boy-flautists  as  being  effeminate.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  day 
and  age  with  such  an  opinion.  If 
there  happens  to  be,  I  would  suggest 
to  them  attending  the  next  National 
High  School  Contest.  There  they  will 
see  plenty  of  red-blooded  boys,  highly 
capable  of  making  the  football  squad, 
playing  the  fiute  with  amazing  virtu¬ 
osity.  My  advice  to  any  skeptics  at¬ 
tending  these  contests  would  be — 
don’t  call  any  of  these  youngsters 
sissies — ^it  might  not  be  healthy! 


Regarding  The  S<3HOOI.  MUSICIAN, 
it  is  a  mighty  fine  magazine,  and  I  enjoy 
reading  it  very  muidi.  I  only  wish  every 
young  musician  in  the  country  could  read 
it. — h.  B.  Wright,  Dir.,  Jefferson  B.  8. 
Band,  Portland,  Ore. 


We  found  it  quite  easy  to  obtain  these 
S6  Bubscuiptiona  (for  the  twirling  baton) 
after  the  band  and  orchestra  members 
saw  a  copy  of  the  magazine.  I  have  been 
taking  the  magazine  for  a  year  and  have 
found  It  very  satisfactory  in  every  way 
for  the  needs  of  the  student  musician. — 
John  Duggan,  Durango,  Colo. 


I  enjoy  your  magazine  greatly,  and  It 
is  a  red  letter  day  for  me  when  it  arrives 
every  month.  Success  and  best  wishes 
from  an  ardent  friend. — Bemdt  Angman, 
New  Orleane,  La. 


UNIQUE 

Instrumental 
Solo  Numbers 


Novelties  of  Genuine  Merit  end 
Unusual  Interest  for  Programs 


For  Piano  Accordion — 

A  DAY  IN  VENICE 

Suite  by  Etbelbert  Nevln 
Arranged  for  Accordion  by 
Olga  Alanoff 

A  braad-aew  anangooMal  ^  the  lour  cele¬ 
brated  compoeitiona  —  Down.  (SeodoUeis. 
VeBslian  Love  Song  and  Gkod  IQght. 
Price.  50c  Cossplele. 


For  Harmonica — 

THE  HARMONICA  SOLOIST 
Compositions  for  “C“  and 
Chromatic  Harmonicas 
By  Fred.  Sonnen 

luaier  Coateslaals  el  tbe  MoUoaol  Federa- 
deo  ei  Music  Clubs  asoy  select  tbeir  1937 
solos  boB  tbis  book.  Price.  50c. 


For  String  Bass — 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  SOLOS 
tfiauet  in  O  (Beetbevea-Sevitslry) ....  40c 

Humoreeke  (Dvorak-Sevitaky)  . 50c 

Cbaason  Triste  Op.  I  (Sevitsky) . 50c 

Nocturne  Op.  2  (Sevitsky) . 40c 


svitsky) . 40c 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Everything  in  Music  PnbUcatioas 
1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


IIaccordionists.' 


•  .  rACAN I  Ci  sue. 

289  DitECK-tq.  4t.-  n.v.  c. 


CUTS  $1 

Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reading 
eolnmns  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
may  be  purchased  for  $1,  plus  10  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  cuts  poblished  in  this  or 
any  issue,  as  far  badt  as  September, 
1936. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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K  O  B  B  I  N  i 

^irar$  ^ 

IVIODER.M 

AMERICAN 

MUSIC 

*  Hand  ^ 

ArT«ii9«d  by  fKK  W.  O.  LBOZW 

ON  THI IIAIL _ by  6n(a 

IMa  Nw  "OtANO  CAMYON  BUTT* 

NOCTUINI _ by  TbomM  6riMl« 

ItM  **TWO  AAkBMCAN  lUTCHCB** 

MAICH _ by  TbomM  GrinEt 

fiM  **TWO  AMHKAN  KBrCNU** 

MANHATTAN  SIIINAOl _ by  Lovb  Al(«r 

OOP  PUtPLt _ by  Him  0*  Kom 

STIIIT  SCINt _ by  AKrad  NmutM 

PARK  AVINUI  PANTASY 

FULL  BAND  to N^nclf  poH)  .  .  .  IBM 

SYMPHONIC  BAND  (IncMinf  c«M«ctor  port)  7 JO 

CONDUCTOR  SCORE  (coiMomoJ) . 7B 

EXTRA  FARTS,  oock . .  JE 

RORRINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

799  tDvwNi  Atraww  Itow  T«rfc 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

...  for  jrour  Musical  Instrument 


MICRO 

'^BLACIC-UNE" 

Baat 

At  Any  frien 


ICR 


RU-AR 


MICRO 
"TRO-ART” 
Lamdt  tindium 
7riem  FtmU 


MICRO 

''MELL-O-KANE” 
Good  Rmada 
mt  Lorn  Frkma 


DEMAND  ••MICRO’*  REEDS 

Be  mured  of  oomplelo  utlifoetloa. 

All  Letdinc  Muile  Stores  SeU  "MICBO”  PraducU. 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO..  INC. 

10  W.  lOTH  ST..  DEFT.  A  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ACCORDIONISTS 


Magnante 


GIVEN 

Charles  Magnante,  the  ^ 
famous  radio  accordion* 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
successful  scoordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detail,  with  spe*  RIL^gB^HV 

dal  photo-chart  of  large,  clear 

pictures.  Indnde  your  name, 

address  and  make  of  accordion  you  play. 

EXCELSIOR 


A  lady  was  entertaining  her  young 
friend’s  small  son. 

“Are  you  sure  you  can  cut  your  meat?” 
she  asked,  after  watching  his  struggles. 

"Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  without  looking 
up  from  his  plate.  "We  often  have  it 
as  tough  as  this  at  home." 

•  •  • 

The  teacher  was  testing  the  knowledge 
of  the  kindergarten  class.  Slapping  a 
half  dollar  on  the  desk,  she  asked  sharply, 
“What  is  that?"  Instantly  a  voice  from 
the  back  row  said,  “Tails !" 

•  •  • 

“What  would  you  do  If  you  were  in 
my  shoes?” 

“Td  shine  them.” 

•  •  • 

Dentist;  "Why  this  tooth  has  gold  in 
It!  I  didn’t  know  it  had  been  filled." 

Patient:  “It  hasn’t.  That’s  my  back 
collar  button  you’ve  struck.” 

•  •  • 

Mike:  ’’’That’s  a  queer  pair  of  stock* 
ings  you  have  on,  Pat— one  red  and  the 
other  green.” 

Pat:  “Yea  and  I’ve  another  t>alr  like  It 
at  home.” 

•  •  • 

Weary  Will — I  wish  I  had  a  machine 
that  would  do  all  my  school  work  for 
me  when  I  pressed  the  button. 

Tired  Tim — How  about  a  machine  to 
press  the  button? 

•  •  • 

Her  Father:  “Young  man,  didn’t  I 
tell  you  last  night  never  to  enter  this 
gate  again?” 

Her  Boy  Friend:  “I  didn’t  enter  the 
gate,  sir.  I  Jumped  over  the  fenca” 

•  •  • 

Heroine  (frantically)  :  Is  there  no  suc¬ 
cor? 

Voice  from  the  grallery:  Sure,  sister, 
didn’t  I  pay  two  bits  to  see  this  show? 

•  s  • 

Father  (to  son)  :  “£ldward,  my  young 
man,  when  Washington  was  your  age  be 
was  a  great  surveyor.” 

Son:  “Yes,  and  when  Washingrton 

was  your  age  he  was  President” 

•  s  s 

Maxine :  “What  caused  the  explosion 
at  your  house?” 

John:  “Powder  on  my  coat  sleeve.” 

•  •  • 

Jane  entered  the  store  and  told  the  clerk 
that  she  wished  to  purchase  a  (dilcken. 

“Do  you  want  a  pullet?”  inquired  the 
clerk. 

“No,”  the  girl  replied,  “I’ll  carry  It.” 

s  #  s 

Jane:  “Mother,  you  know  that  valuable 
vase  that  you  said  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation?” 

Mother:  “Yes.” 

Jane :  Well,  this  generation  dropped  it.” 

•  s  • 

And  then  there’s  the  one  about  the 
young  Italian  having  a  hard  time  pro¬ 
nouncing  English  worda  He  was  about 
floored  with  “tough”,  “plou^”,  and 
“through”  but  struggled  manfully  until  he 
read  at  the  top  of  the  movie  reviewer’s 
column  “  ‘Showboat’  pronounced  Success.” 


doubly 
fortunate 

it  ths  man  who  plays  tha 
naw  GRETSCH  fluta.  First, 
bacauta  ha  it  playing  a 
superb  instrument.  Its 
tone,  its  response,  its 
sturdy  dependable  action 
arc  a  constant  dalight  to 
him.  And  socondly,  ha's 
fortunate  because  he 
saved  himself  plenty  of 
money.  For  only  the  very 
aristocrats  among  artist- 
instrumants  stand  com- 
p a r i t o n  wi t h t h a s a 
GRETSCH  mado-in  U.  S. 

A.  flutas,  priced  at  $72.00  j 
and  up.  Rasolva  right 
now,  that  bofora  buying 
your  naw  fluta  you'll  in- 
vostigata  tha  GRETSCH. 

Or,  battar  still,  write  toa-. 
day  for  the 

FREE 
BOOKLET 

of  GRETSCH  made  in 
U.  S.  A.  FLUTES  and 
ask  us  where  to  see 
and  try  them.  - - ^ _ 

^  HUTtS  . 

.  . 


THE 

MODERN  BAND 

By  Stanislao  Gsdlo 


"A  masterly  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky-Korsakor’s 
Principles  of  Orchestratioa** 

Vol.  1:  Complete  treatise  on  band  inotru- 
mentation,  organization,  notatkm,  tone 
color,  balance,  techniqne  of  all  huitm- 
menta;  illnstrated,  $8.00. 

Vol.  11:  100  pages  of  score  examples,  SS.OO. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  A  Co. 

221  ColumlNis  Ave.  Besten,  Rflass. 


Send  in  your  renewal  NOW. 
Full  year's  subscription  60c. 
2  years  for  $1.00. 


January,  1937 
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1937 Uniform  Style 
Catdog-FREEI 

“Tb«  MMUlwt.  newMt,  most  be*atl- 
ful  Unifonn  Style  Catal^”  i«  the  de- 
KTtptlon  we  hMr  at  Crwddock’a  IMT 
Cetalov  at  Style  Idee*.  PuMUhed  by 
the  Uniform  Style  Leaden  at  the  In- 
duatry  —  and  youn  —  FREE  —  on  re- 
qneaL 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOWl 


THE  CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 
IIS  CraMnk  RMt..  Kibhb  City,  M*. 

8«Bd  Craddoek'i  ItST  CaUlot  of  8tyl*  Mm. 


CUT  and  Stitt 


QODNIFORMS 
00 /V)  COLORS 


12  Oualitie.s' 

Stijle  Book,  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

Greenville.  Illinois 


£3^ 


Faatura  Your  Bond 


LilleyAmes 

Uniforms 

Snappy! 

EffectiTe! 

Colorful! 

Write  for  Catalog 
No.  361-A 

mUllEY-AMES  CO. 

coumtn,  OHIO 

AmoHeeft  LtaHmt 

Umlform  TatUm 


Literature  for  French 
Horn  Quartets 

(Coaltaaad  /rom  pag*  10) 

Addition* 

Abeltdiauaer  (c.  1826) — “12  pieces  en 
quatuors  pour  cors”.  Op.  S.  B.  Bohatfa 
BShne. 

Abt,  Frans — “The  silent  water-lily".  Ar- 
ransed  for  4  horns  by  Roscoe  d’Arese. 
Cart  Fiacher,  1985. 

Antoine,  Frans — “Nachruf  dem  Anden- 
ken  eines  Freundes”.  Choral  for  4  horns 
or  2  horns  and  2  trombonea  Op.  62. 
Vienna  Edition.  Vienna,  1921. 

Bach,  J.  S. — ^Fuatie  from  the  “Prelude, 
fusue  and  Allearo”  In  El-flat.  Arranged 
for  4  horns  by  A.  R  Treat.  TFItmarfc  otid 
Bona,  N.  T.,  1986. 

Dlewits,  Alfred — “Horn-Quartette".  10 
volumes  of  original  compositiona  Merae- 
bvrger. 

Orleg,  Eldvard — ^Three  songs:  “Ragna", 
“The  First  Ehrimrose"  and  “Margaret's 
Cradle  Song”.  Arranged  for  four  horns 
by  A.  R  Treat  Wltmark  and  Sons,  1985. 

Handel,  G.  F. — “Fughetta  of  the  Ldttle 
Bells”.  Paraphrased  for  4  horns,  trom¬ 
bones  or  clarinets  by  Paul  Painter  and 
Tom  Seymour.  Oamble  Hinged,  Chicago. 

Johnson,  W.  Spencer — “A  sylvan  Idyll". 
H.  T.  FitaBimona  Co.,  Chicago. 

McKay,  Francis — “Divertimento".  “Two 
pieces”.  Gamble  Hinged.  “Marche”.  “Al¬ 
legro  rlsoluto”.  “Nocturne”.  “Prelude”. 
“Moderate  e  cantabile”.  “Molto  religioso”. 
Carl  Fiacher,  1988. 

Pottag,  Max  (arranger)  —  Ammlcan 
songa  Manuscript  in  iwesession  at  ar¬ 
ranger. 

Ruggles,  Karl  (1876-) — “Angrels”  for  6 
trumpets.  Transcribed  for  homa  League 
of  Modem  Compoaera,  1981  (?). 

Treat,  A.  E.  (arranger) — ^Three  Bach 
chorala  Old  Ftench  Christmas  carola 
Manuscripts  in  possession  of  arranger. 

Vognar,  Frank  (arranger)  —  “Three 
Bohemian  songs”.  Gamble  Hinged. 

Zamecnik,  J.  S.  (arranger) — “Fox  rep¬ 
ertoire  of  classics  for  4  horns”.  Sam  Foo, 
Cleveland  and  N.  T. 


Modem  Trends  in  the 
Orgemization  and  Di¬ 
rection  of  Public 
School  Bands 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Is  Stimulated  by  the  group  spirit  ot 
the  Friday  rehearsal. 

There  are  numerous  good  instruc¬ 
tion  books  published  at  this  time,  and 
1  will  not  take  time  to  talk  about  mu¬ 
sic  selection.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
any  good  instruction  book  which  con¬ 
tains  long  tones  for  the  development 
ot  lip  embouchure  for  brass  instru¬ 
ments  and  also  contains  easy  to  play 
melodies  may  be  used. 

In  seating  the  band,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  position  you  will  want 
them  to  be  in  when  the  first  public 
concert  is  given.  A  new  arrangement 
that  is  gaining  favor  is  to  place  the 
clarinets  entirely  across  the  stage  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  director.  Place 
the  saxophones  Just  behind  the  clar- 


Earn  CrediU  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Sfudy  and  Summer 

Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Qee  Qub  Direc¬ 
tors.  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Folly  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  degrees, 

Eersonally  taught  by  nationally 
Down  faculty.  Special  mouthly 
payment  plan-reasonable  prices. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Mu«c 

1652  Warren  Wvd. _ Chicago 

A  Specialised 

INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  SERVICE 

• 

Order  Your  MuMe 
from  tke 

NEIL  A.  KJOS  MUSIC  CO. 

14  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Ernest  Wiliaas  School  of  Music 

Kbmhi  fw  Uw  a«Mw  at  n*  SraSatH 

Tb*  WlllUaii  School  tnlm  fw  tU  bnoefaco  of  Bmle. 
lu  dUUncultbod  rceaUT.  hoodod  by  booit  S.  Wll- 
lUai,  Inelodoc  PtoRO  Hiretto.  tIoIIb;  Ocoraw 
Bomro,  SuU;  Uk  W.  O.  Loldoce,  Umoct  ud  !■- 
itnuMBUtfam:  oDd  Boar  oUmti  oqmlly  fumu. 

Fcr  father  lifwaatloa  oddroci  tbo  roolrtnr, 

IS3  Ombi  Atbmb.  arooklTB  N.  V. 
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GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


AU-Weathcr  Voote  Leaf 
Band  Mniie  PortfoUa 
Simple  ia  dcaign,  well 
•tracted  {ratn  sood  mate- 
riaU,  risid  board 

back,  holda  M 


mnaical  nambera, 
mounted  on  the  mode  lyre 
without  cotrering  a  note, 
guaranteed  to  gitre  the 
aerrice  and  long  life  you 
hare  a  right  to  expect. 
One  of  the  moat  economical  inreatmcata  any 
band  can  make,  It  aavea  time  and  protecta 


the  muaic. 

Aa  neccaaary  aa  ahoea  for  marching.  Fln- 
iahed  in  fixe  different  colora;  black,  nary 
bloc,  dark  red,  maroon  and  olive-drab.  Sec 
yonr  local  muaic  dealer  or  write  ua  for  FREE 
literatnra  and  qaotatiooa,  atating  your  choice  of 
color  and  nnmbCT  of  folioa  required.  IiK>  it  today  I 


DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

a  S.  River  St..  Ameiu.  OL.  U.  S.  A. 


Just  Published! 

Unataal  Solos  for  Comet  or 
Baritone  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 


inctuding: 

Spaniah  Curfee . Leonard  B.  Snltli 

Walt!  “Liifle" . Walter  B.  Roaan 

Fantaale  “The  Hi^  of  Tam" . 

„ . . . Walter  B.  Bogan 

Concerto  Na  1 . Bmeat  S.  WUllaiM 


AS  PLATBD  BT  FRANK  BLSASS 
AND  LJBONARD  B.  SMITH 
For  Bale  by  Carl  Flaoher.  Lyon  A  Haaly 
Pnbltnhea  by  Hr  neat  WUlinnaa 
S^nnl  mt  Mnaie 
IM  Ocean  AvenoA  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Semi  for  full  list  and  bookUt. 


INSURE  THAT 
MELLOW  TONE 

ELIMINATE  your  read 
tronblaa,  clearer  tonaa 
with  greater  aaaa  In- 
craaea  yonr  popularity 
and  aarninga 
With 

DUO-FLEX  REEDS 

krdBMt  Mi  anpkRW 

Ma  1  Bett:  ka  > 
Had. ;  Ka  •  Btiaac.  ■paelty  eUah  yae 
anfw.Waler-ataaeaa  laaervi  that  laallaa 

Ufa  cncoLan  ran 


DBO-FLEX 


RetaUt  Bad  I  Ordwstn  iRstnoMits 

HONCBTLV  RUUILT— FULLY  aUARANTIEO 

Write  for  liat  and  special  discount  to  teach- 
era  Catal^  of  new  instruments  sent  upon 
request.  Distributor  King  Band  instrumenta 

WEYMANN  COMPANY 

DapL  SM.  UU  Chaatnut  St..  PUladdphln,  Pn. 


DOUBLE  REED  PLAYERS 


TRY  THE  FAMOUS  TEEK  REEDS 
for 

Oboe — English  Horn — Bassoon 
Write  for  Prices  and  Trial  Offer 

TEEK  REED  CO.,  MlcUgan  city,  Ind. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

LOWEST  PRIMS  -  FAST  SERVICE 
■and  far  New  BeUatim 

Wa  Carry  a  Fall  Uaa  af  MatlsW  Assttssriaa 

Gwenl  Mvsiciais  S^fly  Co. 

lU  Waal  4M  it  Mae  Ysrfe.  R.  Y. 


inets  with  the  altos,  place  the  cornets 
to  the  rear  of  these,  and  let  the  heavi¬ 
er  brass  instruments  fall  in  the  back. 

If  the  more  conventional  form  of  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  used  where  the 
reeds  afe  placed  to  the  left  of  the  di¬ 
rector,  the  horns  directly  in  front,  the 
cornets  to  the  right,  and  the  bass  sec¬ 
tion  supporting  in  the  rear,  a  good 
idea  would  be  to  let  the  first  row  of 
clarinets  and  cornets  be  made  up  of 
the  second  and  third  players.  This 
places  the  ones  who  need  help  most 
nearest  the  director  where  be  can 
correct  them  when  they  are  in  error. 

After  the  seating  arrangement  has 
been  made,  lose  no  time  in  cautioning 
the  players  about  the  care  of  their 
instruments.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  for  repairs  can  thus  be 
saved.  A  director  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  require  that  all  members  sit 
erect  in  their  chairs.  Correct  posture 
is  one  of  the  major  points  to  be 
learned  in  band  work.  Many  bands 
which  are  otherwise  good  have  lost 
in  competitive  meets  because  of  poor 
stage  appearance.  Instruct  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  correct  breathing.  Point  out  to 
them  that  breathing  should  be  done 
between  strains  and  that  it  is  Just  as 
possible  to  get  too  much  air  as  too 
little. 

A  common  fault  with  beginners  is 
the  desire  to  be  heard  above  the 
others.  Anybody  can  play  loud,  but 
it  takes  a  good  player  to  play  softly. 
Only  by  playing  softly  is  it  possible  to 
teach  correct  intonation. 

An  intermission  should  be  arranged 
for  the  students  in  order  that  they 
may  pop  off  some  of  their  excess  or 
surplus  energy  if  the  rehearsals  are 
rather  long.  Yon  will  find  that  this 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  maintaining  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  band  hall.  Teach  your 
band  members  to  respect  authority  In 
the  band  ball,  and  they  will  respect 
authority  wherever  they  go. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from 
“Psychology  of  School  Music  Teach¬ 
ing”  by  Mursell  and  Glen: 

“Music  education  should  be  planned, 
not  in  terms  of  technique  and  drill, 
but  in  terms  of  self-expression,  emo¬ 
tional  release,  and  the  creative  im¬ 
pulse  .  .  .  What  voe  want  is  to  start 
the  student  off  with  a  vision  of  his 
instrument  as  a  means  of  music  mak¬ 
ing,  musical  pleasure,  and  self-ex¬ 
pression.  ...  If  we  can  evoke  in  a 
child  a  keen  enthusiasm  for  music,  if 
we  can  sustain  this  interest  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  steadily  build  it 
up  to  higher  levels,  even  though  he 
never  becomes  a  virtuoso  or  a  com¬ 
poser,  he  will  have  found  himself  and 
his  personal  happiness  and  built  for 
himself  a  better  life  and  a  wider  per¬ 
sonality  through  music.  This  is  the 
chief  business  of  music  education.” 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

TIid  Worid*s  FinBSt 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRIROS 

RLL  AMERICAR  STRIROS 

Mmsm/nctumd  hy 

V.  C.  SQUIER  CO.,  BRdi  Cmk.  Mich. 

Baasat's  Matked  oi 

PEDAL  TDNE  PLAYIK 

lor  CofBol  ar  tnmpst 
tmOm:  PlMrtaa  la  Triwbwi  tad  BBb  Bm  nt- 
Irtarv;  TVowbroa  ‘'■■■an*';  l■luttw  a  Baad;  aH 
■a  Cwrt  «r  WowarL  loeladM  tw  avvvi  nlw. 

FtIm:  saat:  lamaaMwy  (llwIM  tIaM)  MM 
BBWrXgH 

170  Attoalie  SL  AdMBe,  Mm. 

WOODWIND  REPAIR  SROP 

non  «N0  Mssoow  «  trEcum 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Walter  J.  Richter, 302  N.Socaiid  SL.  EUmiLIiA 

fp=jA  REAL  RHYTHM  BAND  BOOK^=^ 

LETS  PLAY  TOGETHER 

A  choica  collodion  oi  aaty  orrongomontB 
irom  wall-known  malodiaa  ior  Rhythat  Bc^ 
and  Piano  music  with  words. 

A  truly  groat  book.  Plica  7Se. 

Pub.  by  NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO..  AltaoM.  P«. 

OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  muat  hava  a  parfoet  rood  ia  ordar  to 
rsach  parfsetion  la  yonr  work.  Tha 
"Walaa"  road  aaabloa  you  to  sot  tha  flnaot 
raaulta  from  your  iastramaat.  with  tha 
laast  aSart. 

Swad  far  peteas  ami  trial  affar. 
<tTjmBI>  A.  WAUES  HR  ladtaam  Ava. 

Fravidawaa.  K  L 

CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TMEfeK  Hiw  b  Phy  TimSim  tanedy 
EM  CMa  117  L  m  SL,  Nm  Yirk 

SSBT  POSTPEIB  FOB  tt-SS 

IBgh  Class  Maxchsa  for  lOgh  CIcmr 
Bond  Programs 
“SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA** 
“SQUADS  BIGHT 
“GUEST  OF  HONOR" 

PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 

A.  D.  Davonpoit  Poblishor, 
Aliqnippa,  Po. 

DALBEY  OILS 

Perfect  lubriccrtion  for  slides  and 
valves.  Prevents  corrosion  and  wear. 
Lightning  fast.  Long  lasting. 

At  music  stores,  25c. 
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BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboa,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesman’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents 
wanted  in  yoor  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and 
proposition.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main 
Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


TRUMPETERS.  TROMBONISTS:  Revelation 
super  fast  valve  oil  and  super  smooth  for  slide 
trombones.  Keeps  valves  and  slides  as  manufac¬ 
turer  intended.  At  most  stores.  Special  price 
35c  by  mail  and  worth  it.  1823  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  play- 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  strengths.  Hiasy,  easy 
medium,  medium,  hard  medium,  hard.  $1  each. 
15c  allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Cosmey,  Box 
773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


UNBREAKABLE:  No  repairs  on  this  violin. 
Finished  in  beautiful  natural  wood  graining,  cotn- 
^te  in  case  with  |rood  bow,  strings  and  rosin. 
Excellent  tone.  Suitable  for  anyone.  Send  $20 
to  Aluminum  Musical  Instrument  Company,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to 
pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree 
tubes;  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Loree  oboe,  bar¬ 
gain.  Write  for  details.  Andre  Andrand,  3500 
Brentwood,  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices, 
75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modern  arrangements. 
Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

ARTISTS’  OBOE  REEDS:  Finest  obtainable. 
Each  tested  and  tuned  by  an  expert.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  Accompanied  by  old 
tube,  80c.  6  for  $4.  Bandmasters  given  prompt 

attention.  Bert  Barden,  Box  53,  Carlton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn. 


WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  PLAYERS: 
Studies,  solos,  methods  for  your  instrument.' 
Quickest  service  in  America  for  foreign  music. 
We  sril  the  famous  Leeson  solos  for  alto  sax. 
Mecca  Music  Service,  66  W.  55th  Street,  New 
York. 


SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  for  6  to  10  piece 
band  on  standard  tunes.  Have  your  band  play 
hot  and  sweet.  Write  for  price  list.  W.  G. 
Hlavin,  3547  E.  161st,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STRING  PLAYERS  ATTENTION:  Rosin  dust 
if  allowed  to  accumulate  even  for  a  short  time 
on  your  instrument  will  melt  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  and  form  a  coating  on  the  top  of  your 
instrument,  that  not  only  is  a  dirt  catcher,  but 
impairs  the  tone  of  your  violin.  Keep  your 
instrument  clean  with  Vio-Clean.  For  all  string 
instruments.  25c.  By  mail  35c.  Vio-Clean, 
12  Pine  St.,  South  Haven,  Mich. _ 

CLARINETS  (new  and  used),  flutes,  piccolos, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  saxophones,  bought — sold — 
exchanged — Expert  repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  rcMced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  (^,  506  S.  Wabash, 
^icago.  Ill. 

BUY  AND  SELL  all  musical  instruments.  Ex¬ 
pert  repairing  of  all  instruments  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  free  bargain  instrument 
list,  also  repair  price  list.  Musicians  Supply 
(^o.,  618  Middlebury  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MUSICIANS’  MESS  JACKETS:  Black,  blue, 
silver-gray,  $2  (slightly  used).  Cleaned,  pressed, 
perfect  condition.  Sashes,  black,  reverse  side 
white,  silk.  Wear  either  side.  New,  $1.  Tuxedo 
suits,  full  dress,  $10.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
(^icago^ _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  Good  dependable,  play¬ 
able,  ree^  Hand  made.  Especially  finished  for 
the  School  Bassoonist.  Elasy  blowing,  responsive 
in  attack,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds 
$3 ;  $8  per  dozen,  postpaid.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoon¬ 
ist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  11th 
season.) 

BARGAINS  GALORE:  Brand  new  professional 
quality  cornets,  trunmets,  clarinets  and  trombones, 
$24.50  to  $32.50.  Reconditioned  alto  and  tenor 
saxophones,  $35  to  $50.  Used  Lumpets,  clari¬ 
nets  and  mellophones,  $14.50  to  $24.50.  Haynes 
flute,  $48.50.  Baritones,  basses,  etc.,  at  very 
low  prices.  Mrs.  Leota  Mountjoy,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  cadet  band  coats, 

$3  each.  Caps.  $1.  Military  Cadet  uniforms, 
regulation  and  L^on  style  tumd  coats  and  other 
uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jan- 
dorf,  172  W.  sTst  Street,  New  York  City. 


MOUTHPIECE  difficulties  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  disposed  of  b^  getting  in  touch  with  T. 
M.  KoedCT,  Naperville,  IlL  New  transparent 
material  or  plated  mouthpieces  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Write  for  prices. 


FLUTES :  Brand  new  and  used,  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Lowest  prices  combined  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  guarantee.  Write  direct  to  factory 
for  all  information.  Shipments  made  direct  to 
you.  Three  days’  trial.  Haynes-Schwelm  Com¬ 
pany,  Roslindale,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Martin  alto  saxophone,  silver, 

fold  bell,  with  case.  Good  condition.  $45. 

iing  Bb  tenor,  silver,  gold  bell.  Good  condition 
with  case.  Brass  Conn  alto  sax  used  but  one 
month.  With  case.  $60.  Geo.  Allen,  San  An¬ 
gelo,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  Haynes  piccolo  and  Cundy-Bet- 
toney  flute,  Martin  fluegel  horn,  Schmidt  double 
French  ham,  Bettoney  Conservatory  oboe,  F.  E. 
Olds  trombone.  King  silver  bell  comet,  Selmer 
Boehm  clarinet,  Ludwig  street  drum,  and  Conn 
tenor  saxophone.  Crestline  Music  Store,  Thoman 
Street,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

LITTLE  GERMAN  BANDS:  Attention  I 

Would  you  like  some  genuine  German  music 
specially  arranged  for  small  ensemUe?  Please 
write  us  your  exact  instrumentation.  Thank 
you.  Address,  J.  E.  Agnew,  Publisher,  707 
Locust  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

SAVE  your  uniforms.  Worn  out  trimmings  re¬ 
placed  at  a  saving  to  you.  New  ornaments  sup¬ 
plied.  Your  new  ideas  worked  out  for  you. 
Write  for  our  prices.  Lindner,  425-S  7th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

“IN  A  MONASTERY  GARDEN”  is  arranged 
for  2  parts,  3  parts,  mixed  or  male  voices.  A 
fine  chorus  for  your  school  Ask  to  see  it  at 

Sour  local  dealer.  (Tharles  W,  Homeyer  ft  Co., 
lostoo. 

CONN  TRUMPET,  extra  rotary  A  sUde,  gold 
amber  cup  mouthpiece;  Holton  upright  bari¬ 
tone,  silver.  Cash  bargains  or  trade.  Want 
shotgun,  sporting  rifle,  8  power  binoculars.  Will 
buy.  Howard  Tate,  Nordi  Wales,  Pa. 

BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestic  brass  ensenibles, 
and  solos.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

BARGAINS:  Two  very  fitie  violins.  Strad 
model,  $50;  N.  Amati  model,  $35;  have  been 
reconditioned  in  my  shop.  First  class  condition, 
tone  quality,  solo  and  orchestra  respectively. 
Gustav  Henning,  Violinmaker,  301  Fischer  Studio, 
Seattle,  Wash. _ 

CLARINET  MOUTHPIECES  made  to  your 
order.  Correct  bore,  with  facing  by  our  ex¬ 
perts.  $5  postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Musicians  Seivice  ft  Supply,  534  W.  State  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BARGAINS:  String  bass,  swelled  back,  new, 
$75.  Selmer  new  alto  saxophone  complete  with 
case,  silver,  $135.  Ludwig  large  size  betl-lyra, 
shop  worn,  $50:  Write  us  your  wants.  _  Finest 
repairing,  all  instruments.  Ritter  Music  Co., 
Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

FOR  SALE!  Baritone  saxophone  like  new,  $95; 
folding  organ  cost  $140  aril  for  $50;  old  oello, 
$35;  8  bass  piano  accordion,  $15;  Deagan  xylo¬ 
phone,  $35 ;  Buescher  alto  sax  like  new,  $79.50, 
3  days’  trial.  Miller,  432  Broadway,  Camden, 
N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Good  Omservatory  system  oboe. 
Double  octave  key.  Made  in  Paris.  Just  been 
repadded.  Price,  $55,  cash.  L.  M.  Barden, 
3701  Douglas  Rd.,  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE:  Kin([  BBh  sousa^ione  bass,  like 
new,  also  large  upright  bass.  Conn  tenor  amd 
alto  saxophones,  also  Gibaon  L5  guitar.  Earl 
Manlove,  Connersville,  Ind. 

GLEE  CLUB  ^owos  and  caps  made  to  order. 
Write  for  quantity  price.  30  used  grey  gowns, 
$2.50  each;  25  us^  white  gowns,  $4  ea^.  Lind¬ 
ner,  425  S.  7th  Avenue,  New  Votk  City. 


OBOE  REEDS,  ready  to  play,  easy  blowing, 
full  resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship,  will 
please  the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them. 
With  old  tubes,  70c  each;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell 
Saunders,  P.  O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


LITRE  bassoon  reeds.  Price,  $1  each;  3  for 
$2.50;  14  dozen,  $4.50.  Also  the  Utest  Karl 
Wunderfid  bassoon,  27  keys,  4  rollers.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York  City. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Violas,  cellos,  and  stri^ 
^sses,  which  are  old  and  in  need  of  repair. 
Must  be  very  cheap.  What  have  you?  Ziegler 
Music  Shop,  105  W,  6,  Muscatine,  Iowa. _ 

100  PHOTO  postcards  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3.  Write  for  free  sample.  8x10  enlargements, 
25  for  $4.  Kodak  prints,  3c  each,  25  for  60c, 
cuts  and  mats.  William  Filline,  3027  N.  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

I  BUY  and  exchange  all  kinds  of  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments.  Write  me  what  yon  ,luve 
to  offer,  givi^  full  details,  make,  condition, 
lowest  cash  price  and  any  other  facts.  Address, 
Musician,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  catalog  of  ex¬ 

cellent  xylophone  solos,  including  _  120  arrange¬ 
ments  for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone 
or  marimba.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  CHiicago,  lU. _ 

BOEHM  FLUTES,  clarinets.  Reconditioned. 
$20  and  up.  Selling  out  new  clarinets  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Professional  repairs,  flutes  and 
clarinets  a  specialty.  Best  work,  lowest  prices 
in  city.  O.  R.  Werner,  Flute  Specialist,  3425 
Fullerton,  Chicaga _ 

RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS:  Bar- 

fains.  King,  Conn.  Holton,  Buescher,  Harry 
I.  Jay,  cornets  ana  trumpets.  Conn,  Martin, 
Buescher  saxophones ;  Selmer  clarinets ;  0>nn, 
Buescher,  Hokoo  and  Olds  trombones,  French 
horns  and  mellophones.  Send  for  list.  Joseph 
Jiran,  1333  W,  18th  Street,  (Chicago,  Ill. _ 

RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS:  While 
t^y  last ;  fully  guaranteed :  piccolos,  $25 ;  flutes, 
$29;  obom,  $43;  clarinets,  $23;  bassoons,  $126; 
sarrusophones,  $79;  French  horns  (F),  $53, 
(doubled  $79;  mellophones,  $11;  trumpets,  $17; 
trombones,  $15;  tubas,  $47,  (BBb),  $98;  violins, 
$10.50;  violas,  $18;  cdlc«,  $31;  basses,  $51, 
(aluminum  new),  $121.  We  buy,  sell  and  ex¬ 
change.  Send  for  new  used  instrument  list  and 
catalogs.  Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc., 
1658  Broadw^,  New  York.  World’s  Itfgest 
French  Horn  House. 


WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES. 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters:  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubert,  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Com^te  catalog  of  en¬ 
sembles  sent  upon  request.  Kay  and  Kay  Music 
Publishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOT  CHORUSES  on  "Who’s  Sony  Now,’’ 
"Ida,"  “Dinah,’’  and  “Some  of  These  Days’’ 
for  clarinet,  trumpet,  Eb  and  Bb  saxophone,  or 
piano  accordion.  Four  choruses  for  one  instru¬ 
ment,  $1.  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  161st,  Cleve¬ 
land,  ()hio. 

BAND  instruments  REPAIRED:  Work 
guaranteed.  Sixty  days’  special  on  gold  lacquer 
work,  bugles,  $1 ;  cornets,  $2.  Bargains,  Mar¬ 
tin  trombone,^  $45 ;  Conn  trumpet,  $60.  Both 
gold-plated,  like  new.  Write  Band  Instrument 
Repau  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 

ORCHESTRATIONS.  Write  today  for  bnl- 
letin.  Latest  hits — Best  prices.  Quickest  ser¬ 
vice.  A  trial  convinces.  All  orders  sent  post¬ 
paid.  Walker  Enterprises,  9  East  40th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  l}sed  BB  or  Eb  sousaphone.  Will 
consider  an  upright.  State  price.  A.  O.  Lindahl, 
Band  Director,  Wimibledon,  North  Dakota. 

FOR  SALE:  Reconditioned  alto  saxophone,  $35; 
tenor  saxophone,  $45 ;  baritone  saxophone,  $55 ; 
silver-plated  C  flute,  $40;  Wm.  Haynes  C  sil¬ 
ver  piccolo,  $60,  like  new ;  Holton  baritone  horn, 
$40;  Alexander  doable  French  horn,  $135;  (Con¬ 
servatory  system  oboe,  $85 ;  Military  system 
oboe,  $27.50;  Buffet  Boehna  system  wood  oboe, 
$60;  Olds  trombone,  $50;  Bb  Boebm  system 
clarinet,  $22.50 ;  Selmer  Boriim  system  alto  clar¬ 
inet,  $125;  Buffet  Boriim  bass  clarinet,  $150; 
Martin  Eb  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $125 ;  King 
BB  silver-plated  sousaphone  with  case,  $150; 
York  silver-plated  BB  HdicoiL  $75;  Conn  BB 
silvCT-plated  Helicon,  $75 ;  Pan-American  Eb 
Helicon,  $60,  silver-plat^ ;  Heckel  system  bas¬ 
soon,  $85 ;  Conservatory  system  bassoon,  $50 ; 
and  many  other  bargains  in  instruments.  Write 
for  bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED:  Used  sousaphones,  oboes,  bass 

horns,  French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets, 
trombones,  mellophones,  saxophones,  flutes,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  and  bass  clarets,  bassoons,  and  other 
used  instruments.  Write  details.  Addson’s  Mus¬ 
ical  Instrument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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WOOD  STRING  BASSES 

American  Made 
bulH  io  sband  abuse  and  hard  usage 


liese  new  strins  basses  are  built 
0  stand  the  most  severe  usase 
)(  any  wooden  string  basses 
:ver  built  and  while  they  have 
II  the  non-breakable  and  sturdy 
onstruction  features  of  metal 
>d$ses,  they  retain  the  beautiful 
onal  quality  of  the  wood  bas¬ 
es  and  are  superior  in  everyway. 

e  have  placed  a  great  many 
( these  fine  string  basses  in  the 
lands  of  a  large  number  of 
iring  bass  players  and  we  have 
ad  wonderful  reports  from  them. 

American  Made  in- 

luments  are  better  in-  A 

tuments  .  .  .  Buy 

imerican  Made  in- 

tuments  and  receive 

ore  for  your  money. 

A  NEW  H 

American 
Standard 

WOOD  I 

STRING  J 

BASE 

)  meet  the  popular 
low  priced  field 

■ced  lower  than 
back 

ood  string  basses. 

all  previous 
edium  priced  string 
isses-  better  tone 
more  volume — 
sy  playing  Built  ^ 

stand  more  hard 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Saves  Repair  Costs— Provides  Longer  Life— Gives  Greater  Value 
Has  Marvelous  Tone— Improved  Style,  Beauty  and  Finish 


TWO  NEW 
AND  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 

Endorsed  by  Foremost 
Bau  Players 

Backed  with  a 
WRIHEN 
GUARANTEE 


Proving  the  ingenious 
construction  and 
strength  of  the  KING 
String  Bass  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood.  Notice 
even  the  graceful  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  KING 
Bass  front  was  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Miller’s 
weight  of  360  pounds. 


American  11  Standard 

Thru  entirely  new  methods  of  con-  ||  NllO 
action,  the  American  Standard  String  "  " 

s$  saves  repair  costs  and  practically  assures  against  cracking 
becoming  unglued  thru  ordinary  usage.  Less  repair  costs 
d  upkeep  can  be  guaranteed. 


Km 

fl75 


"IT  CAN  TAKE  IT" 

A  regular  stock  instrument 
ready  for  shipment. 

AS  pioneers  in  this  latest 
method  of  String  Bass 
construction,  we  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  its  manufacture, 
producing  a  finer  bass,  more 
artistic,  more  beautiful,  with 
improved  musical  qualities,  a 
finer  tone,  greater  durability 
and  structural  perfection. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to 
show  every  String  Bass  player 
the  construction  of  this  fine 
instrument,  the  wonderful 
method  or  installing  all  corner 
blocks  and  reinforcements, 
the  method  by  which  the 
neck  is  located  in  the  instru¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  any  warp¬ 
ing,  and  the  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  we  have  of  creating  and 
holding  an  even,  graduated 
gauge  of  thickness  through¬ 
out  the  entire  instrument. 

In  owning  one  of  these  in- 
strumenb.  the  player  can  rest 
assured  that  he  will  have  no 
trouble  due  to  climatic  or 
weather  changes. 


Uhe  H.N. WHITE  Qo. 

RAND  INSTRU.MENTS 

.^22.^  Superior  Avc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUASE  SEND  FRKE  COPY  OF  WHITE  WAV  NEWS  No.  • 
INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN _ 


NATIONAL  CHAMPION 


9  At  the  1936  National  High  School  Band  Contest  at 
Cleveland  this  year,  the  ensemble  events  were  extremely 
popular.  In  seven  of  the  outstanding  ensemble  groups, 
photos  of  which  arc  shown  here.  Conn  instruments  were 
almost  the  unanimous  choice.  In  solo,  ensemble  and  band 
events.  Conn  instruments,  year  after  year  far  outnumber 
any  other  make  used  by  winning  contestants.  Conns  arc 
the  choice  of  the  champions.  We  suggest  you  try  a  late 
model  Conn  at  your  Conn  dealer's  store.  Or  write  for  free 
book.  Please  mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JOtd.,  142  Conn  Bldg.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

aCONN 

•AND  Instruments 


SMOPHONE  SEXTET,  Ehnhunt  Hi(h  Sohooi.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  let  (B- 
vieion  winner.  Left  to  rkht;  Letlia  Biw,  Ardirer  Tarr,  Allen  Cox,  Davia 
March,  Jank  Steele,  WyDii  Wieemao.  AU  uae  Conna. 


